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Sufficient Unto the Day is the 
Literature Thereof 


“T’ve just taught my children a patriotic poem. 
Here’s the first verse: 


‘Stand by the Flag! Its stars, like meteors gleaming, 
Have lighted Arctic icebergs, southern seas, 
And shone responsive to the stormy beaming 
Of old Arcturus and the Pleiades.’ 


And this is the last verse: 


‘Stand by the Flag! Immortal heroes bore it 
Through sulphurous smoke, deep moat, and armed 
defence, 
And their imperial Shades still hover o’er it, 
A guard celéstial from Omnipotence.’ 


Don’t you think it has a fine ring to it?”’ 

“It isn’t the question of ‘ring’ or rhythm; but— 
Do your little second grade children understand it?” 

“Well, perhaps not now; but it is a fine thing to 
have in the memory, and they will understand it 
better some day.” 

‘‘ Then, in the name of common sense, why not wait 
till that day comes when they can understand it? 
Why do you drill it into their memory now?”’ 

“Why, don’t you think it is a good thing to teach 
children fine things whether they understand them or 
not?” 

“Never! What is gained by it?” 

‘“Why, you know that which is learned in child- 
hood is best remembered in old age.” 

‘‘What has that to de with it? Oh! I see; you've 
caught the idea advanced by many ‘great educators’ 
about this thing, without stopping to think for your- 
self. You know just as well as I do that that poem 
in the minds of six and seven year old children is use- 
less lumber. You may try to explain it to them and 
they will say ‘Yes’m,’ when you ask them if they 
understand it; but you know they don’t.” 

“But is it not a generally accepted idea that 
children’s memories are to be filled with grand things 
that they will understand better and better as they 
grow older? You know, we, ourselves, see a little 
more in great poems every time we read them.” 

‘*Oh, how completely you have caught the cant ot 
this deluding argument. Are you sorry you didn't 
have ‘ Paradise Lost’ at six years old so that you 
could have spent the twenty years since in trying to 
understand it a little better every year? It is per- 
fectly astonishing to me how bright, thoughtful teach- 
ers have accepted this false reasoning. It has a 
plausible, high-ethical sound, and teachers in day 
schools, Sunday schools, and the home have come to 
echo it in unquestioned submission, and to carry it 
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out in practice. There are so many beautiful things 
that children can understand and thrive on. Why 
not teach those and let the mature thought wait till 
they grow mature enough to understand it? I believe 
it is a positive injury to children to cram them with 
things that have no more significance to them than so 
much Sanscrit. If we ever treat them in this way 
physically, we see the result soon enough to stop it. 
It is only ignorant parents who give beefsteak to chil- 
dren in the milk-age, and fail to recognize the dire 
result. But we should know, too, that there is a 
mental and moral, as well as physical, dyspepsia, and 
that body, mind, or soul_is never nourished by undi- 
gested matter.” 

‘But how will children ever grow intellectually if 
they are fed only on namby-pamby diet all the 
while?” 

‘‘My dear woman, who has advocated a namby- 
pamby diet? I groan inwardly and audibly over the 
meaningless baby stuff given to our children after 
they have outgrown it. The happy medium — that’s 
what we must find, and we must not ask any great 
pedagogical or psychological magnate to sit in his 
study and tell us how to find it. The good primary 
teacher, who loves her work and thinks for herself, 
knows how to watch for the signs of mental awakening 
in her children and to recognize every stage of mental 
development. She knows, or ought to know, how to 
keep just far enough ahead of them to feed without 
stuffing them. No theorist can tell her. Now, own 
up —didn’t you feel a little guilty when you drilled 
‘Old Arcturus and the Pleiades’ into the memory of 


Does Kindergarten Training Pre- 


pare the Child for the Primary 
School? 


The Teacher’s Point of View 


FRANCES Cook HOLDEN, California 


(By courtesy of Zhe Kindergarten Magazine we are enabled to reprint 
the following article which cannot fail to be of great interest to primary 
teachers. —THE EpiTor.) 


HEN our city superintendent of schools, Mr. J. 
W C. Templeton, told me last May that the Santa 

Ana Board of Education had requested him to 

get the opinion of some primary teachers. in 
regard to the ability shown by kindergarten children in the 
primary school, being both a kindergartner and a primary 
teacher, my attention was at once arrested. The interest I 
had acquired in the Education Seminary at Leland Stanford, 
in collecting and collating data in various fields of edu- 
cational investigation, was still active and so when the 
superintendent asked me to take the matter in charge, I 
entered upon the work with zest. 

The first question to be considered was where and how 
these opinions could best be gathered, and I decided 

First—That the field of inquiry should lie outside the 
State, because facts obtained from some distance are seen in 
better perspective, and are generally freer from elements of 
personal prejudice and feeling. 

Second—That a questionaire, in this instance, would be 
likely to defeat its own ends, since the questions and not the 
children might be the source of suggestion to the teacher. 
Moreover, the aim of this inquiry was not so much to gather 
a large mass of material under specific topics, as to get a 
free expression regarding those defects and excellencies of 
kindergarten children most vivid to the consciousness of 
primary teachers, supervisors, and principals who were in 
daily contact with such children in the school-room. |! 
therefore prepared the following letter : 
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those little children? Didn't something in you pro- 
test against such nonsense? ’”’ 

‘“No; honestly I didn’t feel guilty. I thought I 
was lifting them up by such grand thoughts.” 

‘Well, you are pretty bad, but not past conversion, 
I hope. Now, don’t you know what revelations have 
been made in the papers in late years as to how little 
children have understood of the national hymn, 


“ My country, ’tis of thee.” 


Such blunders make us laugh, but they are loaded 
with lessons for us, teachers. I visited a primary 
school, once, who were singing a rhymed version of 
the Lord’s Prayer. After it was over, I asked the 
teacher to select a bright girl to go out into the hall 
with me and repeat it, that I might copy it for future 
use, for it was a beautiful hymn. I can’t tell you 
how I labored with that child. She could hardly give 
one line separately, with either comprehension or 
accuracy, yet she could run it all together and make it 
sound about as they sang it.”’ 

‘I really wonder if my children are making such 
mistakes in what we say and sing. I’m going to 
watch, and try them separately.”’ 

“Every one of us ought to do this. We slip into 
the general current of opinion so easily, and float along 
with it, without troubling about the drift of it. If I were 
allowed to say but three words to primary teachers, I 
think I should say, ‘7hink for yourselves, and if 
thinking leads to conclusions that drop us into the 
minority, let us s/ay in the minority with all courage 
arid steadfastness. 





SANTA ANA, CAL., May 23, 1904. 
My Dear : 

The Board of Education of this place are in doubt as to the utility of 
the kindergarten system, except in the slum districts of cities, because 
some primary teachers hold that the training unfits the child for the work 
of the primary school. 

They have, therefore, asked me to obtain the opinion of a number of 
experienced supervisors and teachers in places where the kindergarten is 
more fully established than it is here, especially in the smaller cities 
where the children have comfortable homes and room to play out of 
doors. 

I should be glad to receive an expression of the result of your observa- 
tion and judgment in the matter. In what respects do you find that the 
kindergarten prepares, or fails to prepare the child for the work of the 
primary grade? A prompt reply will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
J. C. TEMPLETON, 
Supt. of Schools, 
per FRANCES C. HOLDEN. 


Responses to this letter came prompt, full, and to the 
point. They represented places of all sizes from Baraboo, 
Wis., with a population of 6,000, to New York, Milwaukee 
and St. Louis. It would be a pleasure to mention with 
appreciation every member of the profession who responded 
to this letter. This is impossible, but I wish to thank Super- 
intendent Maxwell, New York, Superintendent Simonds, 
Oshkosh, Mrs. Lodsdon-Coull, Menominee, Superintendent 
Congdon, Helena, and Assistant Superintendent Kegel, 
Milwaukee, for the interest which they took in furnishing 
data from teachers under their supervision, in addition 
to their own full and explicit statements. Others would 
have been glad to do the same had not the stress of work 
attending the close of the school year prevented. 

Thirty letters are included in the outline or table which 
follows. Inorder to set forth, as far as possible, all the facts 
which the letters contain, in a clearer, more compact form 
than could otherwise be done, I have reduced the material 
to a percentage basis, and present it under the following 
general heads : 

I In what particulars kindergarten training prepares the 
child for the grade. 

II In what particulars it fails to prepare him for the 
grade. 
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I In what respects kindergarten training prepares the 
child for the grade. 


1 Kindergarten training ts an excellent preparation for 
the studies taught in the primary school. 


100 per cent of the replies state that kindergarten train- 
ing is a good preparation for actual school studies. Some 
say that “it is an ideal preparation ”’ ; others “that it is the 
best possible preparation”; and all agree that it gives a 
good foundation for later school work. 

334 percent express this opinion in more or less general 
terms. ' : 

10 per cent say that kindergarten children work better 
from dictation than other children. 

30 per cent say that kindergarten children are better 
"yriters. 

20 per cent that they draw better. 

16 per cent they are better readers. 

23 per cent they are quicker in numbers. 

34 per cent they do better in music. 

262 they show more skill in manual work. 

562 per cent they have larger and better vocabularies ; 
express themselves more readily. 

334 per cent say that kindergarten children advance more 
rapidly in the grades. Some say, “they gain six months 
the first year.” Others, “ they do the work in half the time 
it takes other children.” ‘“ Kindergarten children gain a 
year by having the training.” ‘They do not weary of the 
work because they are prepared for it.” 

Principal Francis E. Cook, St. Louis, says: “Our kinder- 
garten graduates invariably and notably excel in primary 
work, and in all subsequent grades up to the high school—in 
all respects that go to make up good scholars.” 

Professor Claxton, Knoxville, Tenn., speaking of the 
kindergartens at Ashville, N. C., says: “Nor were the 
benefits of the kindergarten exhausted with the primary 
grade. These children trained in the kindergarten, had 
gained something which was of value to them in all the 
grades.” 

Dr. Soldan, St. Louis, says: “The primary teachers of St. 
Louis, without exception, so far as I know, feel that the 
time which a child has spent in the kindergarten with us, 
from the sixth to the seventh birthday anniversary, is time 
well spent in its preparation for the succeeding work in the 
schools. . . . Any apparent loss of time is more than 
compensated for.” 


2 Kindergarten children attain a fuller physical growth 
and development than children who do not attend the kinder- 
garten, 


434 per cent of the letters say that kindergarten training 
insures a greater physical development to the child. 

Kindergarten children ‘ have fewer bodily defects.” 

They work with more skill. 

They work with more accuracy. 

They attack their work with more vigor. 

They sit more quietly. 

They move with more ease and grace. 


3 Kindergarten children have more actual information 
than do non-kindergarten children. 


_20 per cent state that the actual information possessed by 
kindergarten children exceeds that of other children. They 
know more about color ; about position ; about direction ; 
about models and forms ; about qualities of objects. 

They have a greater knowledge of trades ; of occupations ; 
of family relationships; of organic life; of natural phe- 
homena (sun, moon, stars, water, etc.). 

“They have a greater fund of general information.” 


“They get this in a way they could not in the best of 
homes.” 


4 Kindergarten children manifest more mental power 
than children who have not.had this training. 


73 per cent of the replies state that children who have 
had kindergarten training possess greater mental vigor than 
those who have not had such training. 


P 5° per cent say that they have keener powers of observa- 
ion, 
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‘They have quicker perception ; are more wide awake. 

Their senses are-better trained. 

They receive new impressions more readily. 

They grasp new ideas more quickly. 

They visualize more readily. 

They are more attentive. 

They are able to apply themselves more closely. 

They are more persistent. 

They are more inventive and original. 

They have greater thought power ; better judgment. 

They are able to judge more correctly of quantities, quali- 
ties and relations. 


5 Kindergarten training improves the general attitude of 
children. 


16% per cent speak of an improvement in the attitude of 
kindergarten children over those who have never attended 
the kindergarten in that: 

They are more ready to conform to the ways of school. 

They are ready to start right the first morning. 

They are more responsive. 


6 Kindergarten children evince a higher moral develop- 
ment than children who come directly from the home. 


60 per cent of the letters state that kindergarten children 
have attained a higher moral development than non-kinder- 
garten children. 

334 per cent speak of the formation of good habits in the 
kindergarten, specifying that : 

Kindergarten children are more polite. 

They are accustomed to the forms of politeness, as greet- 
ing each other, taking leave, etc. 

They are more modest, more cheerful, more self-helpful. 

They are neater, more orderly, more punctual, more obe- 
dient. 

Kindergarten children show more kindness than do others. 

They have received elements of culture which others have 
not. 

They have more regard for property. 

They exercise more self-control. 

They have more courage. 

‘They feel more individual responsibility. 

The inner life is developed and they better understand 
their relations to others. 

They feel more need of working in harmony with others. 

They have greater desire to contribute to the happiness 
of others. 

They possess higher ideals of conduct. 

They more often desire to know and choose the right. 

Superintendent Bell, of Racine, Wis., says: ‘We can 
further testify that experience shows that this training of 
two years has a lasting impression upon the after moral status 
of the life of the children.” 

Superintendent Maxwell, New York, says: “The benefit 
of kindergarten training is not confined to children who 
have had such training. Such children unconsciously do 
missionary work among their fellows in the higher grades.” 

If In what particulars kindergarten training fails to pre- 
pare the child for the work of the primary school. 

134 per cent of the writers speak of weaknesses of the 
kindergarten training as a preparation for the grade which 
were apparent when their kindergartens were first organized, 
but which have since been overcome. 

One or two say that laxity in directed attention was a 
fault, now obviated. 

One teacher says that kindergarten children expect too 
much freedom, and are too dependent on the teacher, how- 
ever, she frankly adds, “ this may be equally true of children 
coming directly from the home. I can make no compari- 
son as I have never taught children that have not had the 
training.” 

Another teacher speaks of the dependence of kinder- 
garten children on the teacher, this being the only unfavor- 
able criticism which is made without the qualifications noted 
above. 

III Cautions. 

334 per cent of the replies, especially those from super- 
intendents, supervisors, and principals, emphasize the neces- 
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sity of caution in the equipment and regulation of kinder- 
gartens. 

If the results which they set forth are to be realized, 

There must be strong teachers. 

There must be well trained teachers. 

There must be a proper equipment. 

The kindergarten must be well regulated. 

Children under six must remain in the kindergarten not 
less than a year. 

The primary teacher must not be too rigid, allowing no 
opportunity for freedom. 

An impartial survey of the facts unquestionably leads to 
the conclusion that the verdict of the teacher, so far as it is 
given in this study, is unanimously in favor of kindergarten 
training as a preparation for grade work. 

434 per cent find that kindergarten children have a fuller 
physical development and fewer physical defects. 

734 per cent state that kindergarten children give evi- 
dence of greater mental power. 

60 per cent that kindergarten children have reached a 
higher moral development. They have formed better 
habits; show more appreciation of moral values; and a 
greater desire to do the right. 

100 per cent state that kindergarten training is an excel- 
lent preparation for the work of the primary school, because 
kindergarten children excel in mastering the studies of the 
grade ; they grasp the work more intelligently ; attack it with 
more vigor; and do it in less time than the children who 
come directly from the home. 

It should be borne in mind that the mean population of 
the places represented by these answers is from 8,000 to 
15,009, and that they are as cultured and prosperous as the 
ordinary American city of similar size. 

In conclusion I must acknowledge that although my faith 
in the kindergarten has been great, I have been amazed at 
the results of this study. This evidence of the power and 
efficiency of the kindergarten, as it is now organized and at 
work, is entitled to earnest consideration, and the state- 
ments should carry full weight, since they come from a source 
which is—as nearly as may be—at once competent, unpre- 
judiced, and disinterested. 


Shields and Emblems 

Now that every boy, and girl, too, is wearing an emblem 
of some sort on his collar or sleeve, it is interesting to know 
the meaning of some of them. They are mostly those used 
in the United States Army, and it will be a good memory 
test to try and locate just what the eagle or other emblem on 
your new reefer indicates. 

A general wears two silver stars, with the arms of the 
United States between. 

A lieutenant-general shows three silver stars. 

A major-general, two silver stars. 

A brigadier-general, one silver star. 

A colonel, a silver spread eagle. 

A lieutenant-colonel, two silver leaves. 

A major, two gold leaves. 

A captain, two silver bars at each end. 

A lieutenant, one silver bar at each end. 

A second lieutenant, plain straps without any marks. 





The Flag 
The proposition is made to draft a bill to be passed by 
Congress for the purpose of protecting the American flag. 
This project is endorsed by members of all the patriotic 


societies in the country. The idea is to prevent the flag 
being used as an advertisement and to prevent its being 
used in political processions. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to draft the bill. 





My ,Joy 


(Recitation) 
This is my country’s flag, 
And I’m my country’s boy, 
To love and serve her well— 
Will ever be my joy. 
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The School-house that Stands by the Flag 


Ye who love the republic, remember the claim 
Ye owe to her fortune, ye owe to her fame, 

To her years of prosperity, past and in store, 
The hundreds behind you, the thousands before. 


’Tis the school-house that stands by the flag, 
Let the nation stand by the school, 

"Tis the school-bell that rings for our liberty old, 
’Tis the school-boy whose ballot shall rule. 


The blue arch above us is Liberty’s dome, 

The green fields beneath us equality’s home ; 

The school-house to-day is humanity’s friend, 

Let the people the flag and the school-house detend. 
— Se/. 


Blackboard Illustrations VII 


(See Supplement Illustrations ) 
FREDERICK WHITNEY, Supervisor of Drawing, State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 

As an illustration for the stories for this month we will try 
a cabin such as was the home of some of the great men of 
our country. This particular house was supposed to have 
been the home of Washington. 

If you are drawing from memory or imagination be care- 
ful of the position of the cabin and have the sketch correctly 
drawn as far as foreshortening and convergence are con- 
cerned. If drawing from a print, use it for the general out- 
line, omitting much of the detail, as you are to use this work 
simply as a quick illustrative sketch. 

Sketch lightly the general outline of the house, or rub in 
the sky with chalk, leaving a space for the drawing of the 
house and trees. 

With a stick of chalk placed vertically upon the board, 
draw a broad stroke for the sky, allowing the pressure to 
come at the lower end of the chalk. This gives a decided 
outline for the roof and a gradation of tone for the sky. 

a Draw horizontal strokes like those at 4, to give the end 
of the house, then with the eraser or a soft piece of cloth 
erase spots for the windows and the chimney, and add de- 
tails with chalk and charcoal. Draw the trees with charcoal, 
using the irregular strokes frequently given in previous 
lessons. 

Every teacher studies or uses the flag during February. 
Of course there is nothing like the flag itself, yet in spite 
of this, many a teacher wishes to represent one. To aid 
such teachers, I offer the following suggestions : 

The stereotyped flags like those at @, should be con- 
demned. You do not wish a starched and ironed flag nor 
one pasted to the wall, but one which waves in the breeze. 

Let us try a few strokes like those at a. They are made 
by holding the chalk in a vertical position, drawing horizon- 
tally, and varying the pressure to obtain gray or light tones. 

Try 4, making a curving stroke and varying the pressure 
as in stroke a. Next draw a number of parallel strokes as 
at ¢, hardly touching the board when representing the red 
strokes. 

When sketching the flag, draw first the staff in any de- 
sired position. Draw this lightly, accenting with a second 
line at one side. Now place the chalk upon the line 
already drawn for the pole, drag the chalk toward the left, 
hardly touching the board, thus giving the upper stripe. 
Draw the second in the same manner using a much greater 
pressure as this is to represent a white stripe. Continue 
these until the thirteen stripes are drawn, then erase that 
part required for the blue field, and add the stars. 

The flag in this illustration was drawn altogether with the 
white chalk, the pressure and curvature of the stroke giving 
the difference in tone. Should the teacher desire to use 
color the same method of procedure should be applied, the 
light pressure with either the white or red giving the shadows 
in the stripes. 
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Health Lessons II 


Exercise 


ELEANOR M., JOLLIz 


QO morning a bottle of water stood on Miss Rose’s 
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desk. 
“ The water doesn’t move a bit, does it, children ? 
How can I make it?” said Miss Rose, putting on her 
most puzzled look. 

“Shake it up,” piped up a dozen little voices, for children 
as well as grown ups just love to give advice. 

“Why, sure enough, that does make it move, but see how 
slowly it moves.” 

“Shake it hard and it will go fast,” suggested Tim, and 
Miss Rose followed the suggestion, to Tim’s great delight. 

Then some of the children tried shaking the bottle 
first slowly and then quickly, and the little observation 
lesson was dropped for the time being. 

“Do you know,” said Miss Rose that afternoon, “ that 
Jack has a fine muscle? I felt of it. A fine, strong, hard 
muscle,’’ she added impressively. 

“How did you get that good muscle, Jack?” she asked in 
a curious way. 

“Worked hard and made it grow. It’s ’nawful big 
muscle,” said the conceited Jack, who loved to be at all 
times in the lime light. 

“We can all have good strong muscles if we take good 
care of them. But we have to feed them well with good 
rich blood. ‘They need food and then, too, we must use our 
muscles. 

“Do you remember that bottle of water?” Of course 
they did, every one of them. ‘When we let it stand still, 
what happened? The faster we moved it the faster it 
moved in the bottle, didn’t it? When we moved the bottle 
just a little the water moved very slowly. 

“The same thing happens to the blood in our bodies. 
When we move slowly our blood moves slowly, too, but, 
when we move about quickly and exercise our blood moves 
quickly and goes to the muscles and feeds them. Do you 
think that it is a good thing to exercise? Why?” And 
Miss Rose shook the bottle suggestively. 

“ Knock at the door and — walk in,” laughed Miss Rose, 
drawing the bright red curtain aside from the bulletin board 
in the front of the school-room. 

On the board were outline pictures of children at work ; 
pictures which Miss Rose had bought, and colored with 
water colors, thinking that they would “come in” some time. 

Under each picture she had printed some name. Jessie 
was hanging out her doll’s clothes. Kate was sweeping up 
the floor. Peter was chopping wood, and so on. 

Miss Rose left the children a little time to become 
acquainted with the “ picture children” and then said sud- 
denly, “ John has a splendid strong little body and red 
cheeks, hasn't he? He seems to be taking plenty of exer- 
cise. I wonder how he comés to be so strong and well!” 
John was a picture boy working in a garden. , 

“He takes exercise,” replied Oscar. “He works hard.” 

A little talk about the benefjt of exercise taken in the 
open air and sunshine, worked in just here so easily and 
naturally. 

“Look at Patty, ironing her dolly’s dress. See her 
plump little arms.” The picture was of a little girl, bare- 
armed, ironing on a vine-covered porch. . 
es She is a healthy little girl, I know, because she believes 
exercise. Why do you think she is ironing on the porch?” 

Then followed a little advice about not getting over- 
heated, not only in work but in play. The “ Village Black- 
smith ” was talked over. How did his muscles come to be 

strong as iron bands”? What kind of fingers did the 
children think a person who played many hours a day on 
the piano would be likely to have? Why, strong fingers of 
course! A little boy who rides a bicycle would have 
strong legs. Why? 
The familiar picture of the jinrikisha man running, draw- 
Pe the American girl, was placed before the children and 

€y were told about how, through exercise, these men are 
able to travel miles without fatigue. 


in 
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By examples, such as above, the pupils found that the 
muscles grow which are exercised. And, by skilful ques 
tioning, Miss Rose led the children to see that the thing to 
be aimed for is this: that all parts of the body need to be 
exercised to make a beautiful symmetrical boy or girl. 

In how and when to take exercise the following facts were 
taken up: 

Violent exercise is worse than none at all, as it is apt to 
injure. Examples of jumping rope for too long a time, 
lifting too heavy weights, especially lifting other children, 
jumping from great heights and landing on heels heavily. 

Change of occupation. 

Exercise after sitting. 

Walking best of all exercises. 

Rest after exercise. 

Cooling off gradually after exercise. 

Avoid drafts always, but especially when very warm after 
exercising. 

(Story showing how valuable race horses are cared for 
after the race.) 

Exercise in fresh air best. 

Exercise helps us breathe more quickly and deeply. 

More fresh air goes into and waste matter out of the 
body. 

Exercise makes us warmer in winter, so we must exercise 
more in cold weather. 

Morning the best time to exercise. 

Never exercise violently after meals. 

Sleep after the day’s work. 


Early to bed, early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 


Story to be told:: 

King, feeble and ill because of idleness. Calls physician. 
Asks for medicine. Doctor is wise. Knows king needs 
exercise. Had pair of clubs made of strange, beautiful 
wood. Made king think that wood contained medicine. 
The king told to exercise each morning in open air with 
clubs, until] hands were moist, when medicine would pass 
from clubs into hands. ‘The king follows advice. Grew 
strong and well. What was the medicine? 


Washington's Affection for Children 


When Madame Lafayette and her daughters joined her 
husband in prison (Lafayette was at one time a prisoner in 
the French Revolution) Lafayette’s son, who was Washing 
ton’s godson and namesake, came to America. . . . The 
lad became a member of Washington’s family, and a visitor 
at this time records: “I was particularly struck with the 
marks of affection which the General showed his pupil. 
Seated opposite him at table he looked at him with pleasure, 
and listened to him with manifestinterest’’ With Washing- 
ton he continued to live until the release of his father from 
prison, and a simple business note in Washington’s ledger 
serves to show both his delicacy and his generosity to the 
boy : ‘* By Geo. W. Fayette, gave for the purpose of his get- 
ting himself such small articles of Clothing as he might not 
choose to ask for, $1oo.” Another item in the accounts 
was three hundred dollars “‘ to defray his exps. to France,” 
and by him Washington sent a line to his old friend, the 
Marquis, saying: “This letter I hope and expect will be 
presented to you by your son, who is highly deserving of 
such parents as you and your amiable lady.” 

Dumas, the French novelist, relates of his visit to Provi- 
dence, R. I., with Washington : We arrived there at night ; 
the whole population had assembled from the suburbs; we 
were surrounded by a crowd of children carrying torches, 
reiterating the acclamations of the citizens ; all were eager 
to approach the person of whom they called their father, 
and pressed so closely around us that they hindered us from 
proceeding. General Washington was much affected, 
stopped a few moments and, pressing my hand said : “ We 
may be beaten by the English ; it is the chance of war; but 
behold an army (of children) whom they can never con- 
quer.” 
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Industrial Occupations for 
Primary Grades VI 
Double Paper Cutting 
MABEL BROWNING Soper, Director of Drawing and Manual Training, 
Wellesley, Mass. 
The Farm 

ONCE heard a teacher of manual training say that 
| scissors was a “‘dressmaker’s tool.’’ I am sure that he 

had never used them for constructive design or he would 

have acknowledged their potent value in education. 
‘There is no more useful tool that can be put into children’s 
hands than a pair of scissors. From the little children, who 
strive to express simple proportions and shapes, to those of 
high school age, who put into paper form, original desigrs 
for articles, such as book-racks, buckles, baskets, etc., which 
are worked out later in wood, metals, or other permanent 
materials, the scissors are time-saving and practical imple- 
ments. 

The usual form of paper cutting, “ silhouette” so called, 
which has been often described, is valuable for illustrative 
purposes. It develops precision, observation, and a sense 
of proportion ; but double paper cutting, which after having 
been cut in the same manner as silhouette cutting, then 
opened out and folded into forms of three dimensions, hav- 
ing thickness as well as length and breadth, expresses the 
idea in a more realistic way. ‘This result fully satisfies the 
child’s imagination and sense of play. 

I have seen children, who had been taught to cut and pro- 
duce articles in this way at school, amuse themselves for 
hours at home, and show no end of inventive power in 
“making up ” all sorts of things from wigwams to castles. 


Figs. 1 and 2 


After the forms have been cut and pasted, the best ones 
are used by us in our Wellesley schools, for models from 
which to draw. We find that the children draw better and 
with more pleasure from these objects which they have con- 
structed than from those furnished them. In the case of the 
little children all the cutting is done free-hand, without any 
measuring except by the eye. With the older children the 
designing, or first conception, is done in the same way, 
either by them or by the teacher, then this free-cut object 
is used as a model upon which corrected dimensions are 
placed and the finished article drawn by rule and measure 
and produced in cardboard. So that this form of paper 
cutting becomes a direct preparation for another valuable 
form of Industrial training, that of original “ cardboard con- 
struction.” 

With the very little children we begin with “ The Farm.” 

We cut out the barn, fence, cart, and sometimes animals. 
With the older children comes the house and furniture ; the 
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wigwam and the pavilion; and with the still older children 
the historic houses furnished with stenciled rug and furniture, 
and used in connection with the work in history and language, 
In fact, this constructive work throughout all our grades 
from the first through the sixth is correlated with object 


Fig. 3 
drawing, already mentioned, and with landscape illustration 
for history of peoples and places. 
To cut the barn: 
Take 9 x 12 inch drawing paper (or a thin tag-stock), fold 
the diameters ; starting at the folded corner (which is the 
center of the paper) cut a s/anfing line about two inches 


Fig. 4 
long for the gables ; then turn ant cut a straight line out to 
the edge of the paper, parallel with the long edges. Fic. I. 

Open, creasing fold out flat, and find two pieces 
like Fig. 2 in shape. 
To cut the doors: 

In one of the pieces (which refold in center 
fold) cut lines about an inch long starting from 
the center fold, one line one fourth inch up from 
the bottom edge, and the other an inch and a half 
above that. Cut the /o/d open between these lines 
and fold back the doors. (Fig. 2.) 

In the opened out pieces fold two folds from 
the intersection of gables and straight edges to the 
lower edges (dotted lines in Fig. 2) for the ends 
and sides of the barn. Lap the sides, and paste 
or pin together. Fold a 6xg inch drawing paper 
on long diameter for the roof, and cut it off the 
right length and place on top. A rectangular piece 
of paper is cut to fit the open doorway, folded 
down on one edge one quarter inch, and hung 
upon or pasted to the lower side of opening for a 
“ runway.”’ 

If a more permanent construction is wanted 
(although little children are perfectly satisfied with 
these forms which are simply set up and not 
pasted ) laps can be turned down at top and bottom 
as shown in Fig. 2 and the roof pasted to the 
upper one, and a card or stand to the lower one. 
To cut the cart: ° 

Fold through the center a piece of paper 3 inches 
long by 2} inches wide. Cut the cart as in silhouette Fig. 3 
with half wheels at edges of paper (do not cut the fold), 
open, flatten out fold, and fold “wo folds parallel to it 





Fig. 5 


about a quarter of an inch away so that the cart will ane 
Fit an oblong piece of paper folded to represent body © 
cart and rest or paste on first part. 
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To cut the fence: ’ 
The fence, which may be made in several sections, is 


folded double, like the cart, and also folded the other way, 
like the old-fashioned way of making a chain of paper dolls. 
Six thicknesses are all that can be cut easily. Cut as in 
Fig. 4, open up, slanting towards center fold so that the 
fence will stand. The gate is done in the same way. 
Fig. 5. 

Al the dimensions given are only to help to make the 
demonstration clear. None are used in construction. With 
large numbers of children to instruct, it is easier to give them 
paper cut to a given size, although even then the barns, etc., 
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will varysin proportion with each child. We teach the children 
to cut the forms by demonstrating before the class and then let 
ting them try. Some of the teachers have allowed the chil. 
dren to place a guide line in pencil for a leading line like 
the gable and then cut on the line drawn. The best way is 
to demonstrate, experiment, and then try again. 


List of firms from which materials mentioned in Industrial Occupations 
can be obtained. Information will be given and samples sent on appli- 
cation. 

Chas. Charles Company, Chicago. 

Garden City Educational Company, Chicago. 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York, 








What Can be Done? 


A teacher asked her pupils to write down from memory 
the words of “America,” which they could all sing most 
patriotically. But the reasons for devotion to country were 
sometimes obscure, as in the case of the child who wrote : 

I love thy rots and chills, 
Thy wood and temper pills. 

Of course, everybody who has absurdities like this to deal 
with immediately offers the original suggestion that people 
really “ ought to be more careful” about such things. But 
how? The trouble with these mistakes is that they are not 
due to inherent depravity of the children who make them, 
but to the perfectly natural substitution of the familiar for 
the unfamiliar. Take the case of the national hymn just 
cited. There was, it must he admitted, no valid excuse for 
saying “rot” for “ rock.’’ One word is just as familiar as 
the other, and even the immature mind ought to have a 
vague preference for words that make sense. but “rills”’ is 
not a word of the family vocabulary at all. Its place is gen- 
erally usurped by “creek.” A child not brought up on 
poetry might round out eight or ten years without hearing it, 
while “chill,” at least in malarial communities, is truly a 
household word. ‘'Templed hills’ means little enough to 
the grown-up mind. The child could not be expected to 
understand without explanation that by “temples” the poet 
meant “ churches,” and that while “ the little brown church 
in the vale” is really much more common than the one on 


the hilltop, poetic usage justifies the figure. The word 


‘‘temple ” is used by the man in the street to mean the 
meeting place of a Masonic organization. In the school- 
books are pictures of ancient ruins which are also labelled 
“temples,” but are like nothing which the school-child has 
ever seen at home. It is necessary to observe that 
“temper” and “pills” bring up decidedly more familiar 
ideas than Dr. Smith’s dignified phrase. 

This same explanation applies to the mistake of the little 
boy who learned one of Emerson’s famous poems by ear. 
Not having any previous knowledge of the Concord phil- 
osophy, he saw “othing incongruous in making the poet ask : 


Hast thou maimed all the birds w:thout a gun? 


That would be such an extraordinary feat of agility and 
sportsmanship, the boy thought, it was no wonder the 


Neophyte exclaimed. 


Portrait Plates 


Wedgwood Old Blue 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Inscription at back, vzz.- 
1732-1799 


’ Soldier and statesman, rarest unison: 
High-poised example of great duties done. 
—Fames Russell Lowel! 


America has furnished to the world the character of George Washing- 
ton; and if our American institutions had done nothing else, that alone 
would have entitled them to the respect of mankind.—Daniel Webster 
at the completion of the Bunker Hill Monument. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Inscription at back, viz.- 


Martha Custis, 
Wife of George Washington 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Engraved from a photo approved of by his son 
Robert. Inscription at the back, vis.- 


Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us, to 
the end, dare to do our duty, as we understand it.—Adraham Lincoln a/ 
Cooper Institute in New York City, February 27, 1860. 


Lincoln 


The color of the ground was in him the red Earth, 
The tang and odor of the primal things, 
The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 
The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn: 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves ; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars ; 
The lovingkindness of the wayside well: 
The tolerance and equity of light 
That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 
As to the great oak flaring to the wind. 
—KEdwin Markham 


Nothing but harmony, honest industry, and frugality are 
necessary to make us a great nation. 
— George Washington 
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Valentines 


MINNIE FE, Linn 


Materials required White drawing paper or any heavy 
white paper. Red paper (for valentines) may be purchased 
at any large stationery store. (Hoskin’s store, Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., sells it at five cents a sheet, two or 
three sheets are sufficient. Sheets 20 x 22 in.) 

White ink. Red baby ribbon by the bolt (ten yards), or 
red silkatine may be used. Bronze-gold paint. 

No. 1 is made of three red hearts of three sizes, the 
smallest at the top. These may be left plain or decorated in 
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white ink by writing or printing messages on each heart. 
White ink, however, is not easy for children to use. Fasten 
the hearts together by pasting pieces of paper across the 
back of red baby ribbon. ‘Tie ina bow at top. Gummed 
paper may be used to fasten ribbon on the back of hearts, 

No. 2 is made from white paper cut 10 x 3 or 54.x4 and 


folded over to make 5x3 or 23x4. ‘The decorations are 














small red hearts pasted in each corner. Write St. Valen- 
tine’s Day or February 14, 1996, across the outside with a 
valentine message on the inside. These may be tied with 
ribbon or not, as desired. 

No. 3 is made of two pieces of paper. 
white, cut accurately 34x 4}. 
and then cut the heart out. 


The first is of 
Trace a heart in the center 
se careful that smooth edges 


are left. 


Now take a piece of red paper about 3? x 4, or a 
trifle larger ; place the white on the red, leaving a red mar- 


gin on all sides. Write in white ink, the word “ Love” on 
the red paper, showing from the cut-out heart. Tie with 
red baby ribbon. . 

. —_ 


A sculptor was once asked : “ Of what material would you 
prefer to make Washington’s statue? ”’ 

“Of marble,” was the reply ; ‘‘of marble as white as his 
own soul !”’ 


a 


Dear Editor: You have been my friend during my nine 
years of teaching. I have received a great deal of help from 
the monthly visits of Primary Epucation. 

I have liked. all departments, but the one I liked best 
during all these years was the superior class of illustrations 
and drawings you have given us and they were always things 
that can be used in the schoo!-room. When I began teach- 
ing I couldn’t draw, but, encouraged by the help of your 
paper, that is now one of my strong points in teaching. 

M. 
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NATURE STUDY 








bFEBRUARY 


MARY ROGERS MILLER 


trees and shrubs in your school-room this month and 
next? ‘The “home-made” blossoms will help you 
through the trying days of March and give you some 


A RE you planning to have some twigs of flowering 


fine nature studies during February. Now, are you saying, 
«Same old chestnuts! Why can’t she think of something 
different?” 


Well, suppose you try some new kinds of twigs. Let 
pussy willow and maple and horse chestnut rest this year. 
‘They are standbys and hard worked. Devote your attention 
to twigs of shrubs like forsythia—— a very common garden 
shrub, with the yellow bells coming before the leaves; or 
lilac (some people refuse to believe that you can force 
lilacs, so they never try) ; or flowering quince ; or levy on 
some orchard in the neighborhood for branches of pear, 
peach, apple, plum, and cherry. The florists’ stores in great 
cities make much of these forced fruit blossoms. A spray 
of peach flowers will give more pleasure than a ripe peach. 

Simple as is the process of forcing twigs, there is after all 
a “best way.” No one, teachers least of all, can afford to 
waste time doing a poor piece of work. First, much de- 
pends on the twigs. ‘To realize by actual observation that 
the buds were all made last summer and have been waiting 
a!l winter for a chance to grow, is perhaps enough for the little 
folks. But their teachers must go further. Some of those 
same buds are ordained by nature to produce only eaves and 
no amount of cosseting will bring flowers out of them. 
Other buds are fower buds. Some kinds of plants have buds 
producing both leaves and flowers; these are called mixed 
buds. Whether the leaf buds and the flower buds will de- 
velop into perfect leaves or blossoms depends on the quality 
of the care they receive. 

The choice of twigs, then, is important if one would insure 
fine results. Take fruit tree twigs for instance: the blos- 
som buds are not usually borne very near the tip ends of the 
branches. Blossom buds are rounder and plumper than leaf 
buds. The fruit buds of apple and pear are found singly at 
the ends of very short branches, or spurs, on the part of the 
branch that grew year before last. Cherry and plum fruit 
buds are also borne on spurs, but in clusters. One leaf bud 
is also in each cluster. Look at several of these bud 
clusters until you are pretty sure you can tell which is the 
leaf bud. Then watch them develop. Get the children to 
prophesy which will come out, leaves or flowers, from a cer- 
tain bud. Mark it and watch it. 

Peach buds are grouped in three’s usually — two plump 
ones, with a pointed leaf bud squeezed in between. Some- 
times there are but two buds together, one fruit and one 
leaf. The single buds near the end of the shoot are leaf 
buds. They are not on spurs but lie flat against the last 
summer’s twig. Each bud had its own leaf. You can see 
the small scars just below the bud. 

Choose long shoots to make sure you have the flower 
buds. Don’t make the mistake of having too many, as I did 
at first. You would better have one fine spray than a dozen 
crowded into a jar, the branches interwoven and being in- 
jured when you lift them out, to cut the stems or change 
the water. 

Fruit buds require much patience, three weeks to a month 
of care. Forsythia, cut in the middle of February, bloom 
handsomely in two weeks or less. Try cutting them earlier. 
It is worth while to discover just how early they would re- 
spond to the influence of warmth and moisture. Flowering 
almond is exquisite. If you can procure some buds of the 
big magnolia they will give you great pleasure. 


# 


Do your pupils know how the common garden seeds look? 
Don’t laugh at the absurdity of the question — there are city 
bred boys in colleges to-day who don’t know beans from 
com! Why should they? It is interesting to examine and 








compare some of the common seeds obtained from a seed 
store, or from packages of garden seeds left over from last 
year at the children’s homes. ‘Take radish, onion, lettuce, 
melon, squash, corn, peas, cucumber, and celery; after 
learning to recognize them by sight it is well to taste them. 
Have the seeds any of the flavor characteristic of the vege- 
table? Some seeds have more taste than the plants that 
produce them; mustard, for example. Do sage seeds taste 
like sage? Children will wonder that such tiny seeds pro- 
duce such large plants in some cases. 


»* 

If you have some geraniums or coleus (foliage plants) or 
can get some, why not make some slips or cuttings? The 
florist will probably help you, especially if he is interested in 
the school. Why not invite him to show the children how 
to make cuttings, from preparing the box to sticking in the 
slips. Cuttings are planted in sand — not earth. ‘There is 
nourishment enough stored in the twig to start the roots. 
When the roots are started the little plant should be put into 
earth. ‘The florist will show you how he makes new plants 
of begonias and carnations, too, and how he makes one lily 
bulb multiply into a dozen when he wishes to increase his 
stock, but doesn’t wish to buy. 


»* 


Make bird houses now. If you wait till March you are 
almost sure to be. too late. No better way can be devised 
to interest children in birds. No surer way has been dis- 
covered to bring the home-loving birds back to our door- 
yards than by providing nests for them. Get up a friendly 
competition amongst the bird house makers. Encourage 
the girls to-use their ingenuity. Remember that fresh paint 
is not attractive to birds. Interest the parents in putting 
nests up in door-yards. What if “ only a robin” builds in 
yours? ‘There are several little things you haven’t seen a 
robin do yet, in the matter of house-building and house- 
keeping. Write down six things you and your pupils want 
to see the robins actually do —then don’t forget to watch. 
There’s only one way to keep a “ natural” boy from throw- 
ing stones at birds —and that is to get him to care for 
birds. One of the surest ways is to start the bird-house 
fashion. Purple martins are becoming more common than 
formerly, and bluebirds quite numerous. 


5 ad 


Does the ground-hog (or woodchuck, or bear) really ven- 
ture forth on Candlemas Day? What is the origin of that 
tale anyway, and is it a myth or a superstition? 

Has the making of willow whistles gone out of vogue in 
this advanced age? Are you old-fashioned enough to know 
how to make one and new fashioned enough to know why 
the bark may slip to-morrow although it wouldn’t slip yester- 
day. Get someone to show you how to make a willow 
whistle. There is a bit of handicraft, something of sound 
science, and not a little botany to be learned from this 
homely pipe. What can you make of it, if not yet, then 
after the twigs of willow begin to turn yellow and the sap 
to run with the first breath of real spring wind? 





Three times Washington’s character saved the country; 
once by keeping up the courage of the nation till the Revo- 
lutionary War was ended ; then by uniting the nation in the 
acceptance of the Federal Constitution ; thirdly, by saving 
it from being swept away into arnachy and civil war during 
the immense excitement of the French Revolution. Such 
was the gift of Washington, a gift of God to the nation, as 
far beyond any other of God’s gifts as virtue is more than 
genius, as character is more than intellect, as wise conduct 
is better than outward prosperity. 

—James Freeman Clarke 
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On Valentine Day 


ANNIE L. LANEY 


HE day of the patron saint was near at hand as 
teacher sat musing at her desk. Before her tired 
eyes, flitted visions of gold-winged angels playing on 
rose pink harps twined with bluest of blue forget-me- 

nots, of verses ending in “mine” and “thine,” of lacy 
paper, and all the dainty paraphernalia that goes to make 
up the modern valentine. “Well, come, wake up, what are 
you going to do?”’ said an inward voice gruffly. This voice 
had the worst habit of interrupting teacher every time she 
started to dream. 

“‘ Leave me alone,” said teacher sharply, ‘1 just want to 
think.” 

“Waste of time,’”’ said the voice, and just then teacher 
thought of something — How would it be to have something 
new in the valentine line for mother, almost always poor, 
tired mother whose lover perhaps forgot to bring her valen- 
tines now-a-days amid the bustle and worry of business cares ? 
Perhaps a little lover-son, or daughter, playing postman with 
his valentine, would bring up pleasing memories. So teacher 
got to work and the voice was silent as was usually the case 
when she was actively engaged. 

On the Friday afternoon of the week before Valentine 
Day, teacher made a proposition to four of her trusty 
knights. There was much whispering on both sides and a 
by-stander might have heard “Saturday” mentioned fre- 
quently and “ ten o’clock in the morning.” 

Well, Saturday at ten thirty found teacher and her four 
“ trusties ’? — where do you suppose? 

No, not skating — guess again. Give it up? 

In the heart of the forest! Doesn’t that sound romantic ? 
To you it might seem only a scrubby little patch of woods 
with a horse-pond in its midst, but to the “ Four”’ it was an 
impenetrable forest with a magic pool beset with dangers of 
all kinds. For were they not really there to protect their 
“ Lady” from unséen perils and only incidentally to gather 
sprays of winter berries and bunches of Prince’s pine for the 
wonderful valentines to be made the next week. 

When finally the baskets were filled with the shining 
berry-sprays and the dainty green pine and it was time to go 
they were not a little disappointed to find that no shaggy 
monster or scaly dragon rushed forth to dispute their pro- 
gress, for then might they not show teacher their prowess in 
the noble art of ‘doing up?” 

And so they reached home, as even “ knights ’’ sometimes 
will ( at the end of a story ) and the pine and berries were 
put in pails of water to “ keep.” 

And now Saint Valentine’s day has come and _ teacher’s 
desk looks like a small bazaar. Valentines new and valen- 
tines old, valentines small and valentines mammoth, store- 
bought valentines and those home-made and hand-illumined, 
are to be found in friendly juxtaposition —a democratic 
throng. And above this Valentinic chaos shows teach- 
er’s face smiling a watery smile, for she has read something 
between the lines, “to my owne tru lov’ and “ be my best- 
est valintyn”’ on the little home-made masterpieces, but she 
only says, “‘ and, now, what kind of valentines do you sup- 
pose we’re going to make for mother?” 

The “ Four” who have been entrusted with the secret 
look solemn and important—mysterious, too. & 

Thereupon, teacher brings forth from that mire of treas- 
ures, her desk, a package of dark green card-board squares, 
a box of scissors and a tube of paste, and they begin. You 
could hear the proverbial pin drop as they fold an@ cut the 
green card-board until a dainty “basket” ( or box with a 
handle ) is evolved. 

Now, one of the mysterious “ Four”’ is called up and 
sent out of the room. Behold! he returns with an armful 
of sparkling winter berries and fragrant pine. Where did 
they come from ? 

“Perhaps Saint Valentine sent them,” said one. 
used to do such things.” 

And now the baskets are filled and I wish you might see 
how sweet and “ woodsy ”’ they look. 

Again that mysterious drawer is opened and teacher 
brings forth a little package. ‘‘ Oh, the dear little hearts,” 


’ 


“He 
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cry the children. ‘“ May we have one to put in the basket ?” 
So the tiny red hearts on which the children write, “ ‘To my 
Love, Mamma,” are dropped into the little baskets and each 
little “lover” and “ loveress ’’ runs home to lay his precious 
valentine at his “ Lady’s’’ doorsill after giving a thunderous 
knock calculated to rouse the inmates of the sleepiest castle. 


Drill in Articulation 


ELIZABETH QUINN 


It is always difficult at the beginning of a school year .o 
induce children to enunciate clearly. The natural tendency 
is to raise the voice without moving the lips or opening the 
mouth. The voices, too, are stiff and often harsh. 

It is easy to see that these defects seriously act upon 
singing, reading, recitation of poems— in short, anything 
that requires the act of speaking. ‘The pitch of the voice 
makes every difference in the impression upon the listener. 
If left to himself, the average child pushes his voice down 
into the throat where there is little‘or no chance of inflection. 
In this way, the daintiest poem or bit of prose is rendered 
well nigh unendurable. 

These facts were more forcefully than tactfully brought to 
the attention of a teacher who had asked the children of her 
room to recite ** October’s Bright Blue Weather” for a friend. 
The friend was not a teacher and so could not be suspected 
of any ulterior motive when she turned and said, “I didn’t 
understand one word.” 

At first, this did not seem possible. A closer and more 
critical hearing made it too evident that it was a sad fact. 

Lessons in imitation proved good, for just the few words 
and phrases taught. The remedy must take hold at the 
foundation. That is, the children must be taught to always 
open their mouths and to use their lips no matter if only to 
say yes Or no. 

This did not mean an exaggerated mouthing of every word 
but a simple, clear, perfectly understandable speech. 

One method of prying apart the teeth and making flexi- 
ble and pleasantly keyed the voices; at the same time drive 
home indelibly a few fundamental facts in phonics, is the 
following : 

In an ordinary conversational tone, avoiding a singsong 
quality, the children give the vowels A@16%. Next the 
long and short sound of each. Then the long sound of the 
vowels with a rising inflection on each, letting the voice run 
as high as possible without forcing. Again the long sound 
of vowels with a circumflex inflection. For the lips é iio 
repeated three times, slightly exaggerating the position of 
lips and mouth. Prefix a consonant and give as before. As 
bé bii bé 1é la lo ré riéi ro, etc. 


Tp, it, ik give play in succession to the lips, tongue and 


throat. They must not be given so quickly as the rest or 
the sound of the final letters will blur. These may also be 
prefixed by any of the consonants. € ow three times re- 
peated and with different prefixes are good to finish with as 
they leave the muscles of the lips and throat relaxed and in 
good condition for whatever is to fill the rest of the period. 

In this particular case, it happens to be spelling. The 
children stand before a long blackboard and as quickly as a 
word is pronounced and spelled, the child turns and writes 
it on the blackboard with the diacritical marks. 

The price of success with this exercise is eternal vigilance. 
Constant care to see that each child is actually working and 
not sliding along under cover of his neighbor’s efforts. The 
time required for the vocal exercises is about three minutes 
and the result truly astonishing if first, last and all the time, 
his best effort is required of every child. 

The teacher from whom the children take the tone-pitch 
must remember that the mature voice is much deeper 
than the growing voice. She should place her voice well 
up in the head tones. Also that the reproach of having the 
American voice may be helped out of existence by ever s° 
little, do insist that the children speak in a tone of even less 
than ordinary loudness rather than let it fall into the fatal 
error of noisiness. 
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Peace March 


GEO. W. WILMoT 
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February Suggestions 


MABEL FREESE DENNETT 

T is a good plan for teachers to start a new subject with 

| a personal incident. Perhaps you have had the good 

fortune to visit some historical or literary shrine. 

Disclose the wonderful news at the most fitting time. 
For instance, if it is Longfellow’s home, his birthday, Feb- 
ruary 27th, is the time totellofit. I remember after my first 
visit to the homes and haunts of Longfellow my little people 
were so interested in the story, that another vacation I was 
inspired to seek out Whittier’s homes also. As I was privi- 
leged to lunch with his cousins living in Danvers, Mass., and 
bring home a gift book, the Whittier story was as much 
appreciated as the other. 

February is so full of interesting material that it is often- 
times hard to choose our subjects. I remember one Feb- 
ruary that was pleasant because the children helped in the 
choosing. 

It began by one of the boys asking if he might bring to 
school for me to read from, a book about Grant. When the 
book arrived all seemed so interested that I concluded to 
read a little each morning. That year as it happened there 
came in the Primary EpucaTion a supplement of little pic- 
tures of the birthplace of U. S. Grant. 

The children were happy when I told them that after we 
finished our book they shou!d each have a picture of General 
Grant's first home to put on their language sheet. Each 
day after the reading I placed reminding words on the 
board, that is, words which reminded them of the principal 
things read about. So they had quite a list to choose from 
when the final writing came. 


That year, as it happened, we learned most of Washington 
and Lincoln from my Information Sheets. These were one 
of my greatest helps in teaching. I always kept them ina 
pile in the school-room. Then when in a hurry I found 
them invaluable, especially as I added to them year by year. 
The February set was fuller than the others. ‘These sheets 
are simply large sheets of cardboard, one or more for each 
month, each having pasted upon it suggestions for the 
month’s work. For instance, February (sheet one) had 
first two thoughts from heroes : 

“TI do not think much of a man who is not wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday.”” — Abraham Lincoln. 

‘‘There’s not a thought in a hogshead of beer.’”’ — 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Then it contained a Pledge of Allegiance to the flag, a 
Flag lesson, a poem on February suitable for children, a 
short story, “Our Flag,” several hints for the morning talks, 
a Flag song, a recitation for the school, and Maxims of 
George Washington. 

Sheet two contained information for Valentine’s Day with 
a sample valentine and a reference telling where to find the 
story of Saint Valentine. Sheet three had on one side the 
picture of Washington’s early home, on the other an early 
letter written by Washington and other information. 

Another of the February sheets had a picture of the Wash- 
ington coach on one side with full information of it on the 
opposite side. Then there was a beautiful sheet with Wash- 
ington and his wife, one with Washington on horse back, 
and several others. The children had the benefit of the 
picture sheets as well as myself, for I used to stand them in 
blackboard trays and let them study out the names of the 
pictures. 
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Lincoln's Day 


One bitter winter, long ago, 
Was born a little babe, 


‘The eyes that conned his legal books 
So late by candlelight, 

Amid the tangled maze of wrong 
Soon saw the path of right. 

The sinewy hand that swung the axe, 
And felled the giant tree, 

Struck off a century of chains 
And set the bondsman free. 


One Clip of the Scissors 
Dear Editor: 

In last February’s issue of. PRimaRY EpucaTion, attention 
was called to the fact that the first star of our flag was cut 
with one clip of the scissors. 

Seeing no explanation as to how the desired result was to 
be obtained, I inferred that the method was unknown to 
the publisher of the fact. 

I at once set to work to perfect plans for cutting the 
star, in order that my pupils, other teachers, and I might be 
benefited by the knowledge. After some hours spent in the 
effort, I succeeded, much to my gratification. 

I take pleasure in sending you the pattern and directions, 
hoping other readers will be benefited thereby. 

AB, BD, DC, CD are four sides of a square. Line EG is 
midway of square ; point IF’ being the center of square. 

Let line AB fall on line CD. 

At point F, fold line EF so that point E will fall on point 
O one inch from point P. 

At point F, fold line FG to fall on diagonal FH. 

At point F, fold line FQ to also fall on lines FH and FG. 

One inch and a half from point F, cut through lines FH, 
FG, FQ diagonally to point E with one cut of scissors. 
Result—star. 


Baltimore, Ma. Ipa E. Harri. 


Seat Work for Little People 


ADELAIDE Gi1GGs 

These musical topics can be introduced in the following 
order and pupils can repeat them individually or in classes 
until they master them. Teach pupils — 

1 To make a long horizontal line. 

2 ‘To make a whole note with two strokes of the pen- 
cil. 

3 To make a line and place whole notes upon it. 

4 To make two lines and place whole notes between 
them. 

5 To. make a staff consisting of five horizontal lines, a 
vertical Jie at the beginning and two vertical lines at the 
end. 2 
6 Tda@@pake a staff and place whole notes on the first 
line, second line, third line, etc. 

7 To make notes in the first space of the staff, second 
space etc. 

8 ‘To make a staff and divide it in the center with a 
bar ; divide each half in the center with a bar, place three 
notes on the first line in each measure, second line, etc. 

g To trace G clef, at the blackboard or on paper. 

10 To make G clef, at the blackboard or on paper. 

11 Make staff, divide into four measures and make two 
G clefs in each measure. 

12 Divide staff into four measures, write G clef, and dic- 
tate three notes for each measure, 3, 3, 3; 3, 2,33 3)2;23 3; 
2, 1; ask pupils to copy several times, or if attention can be 
given to a class all the period, from this time on, some of the 
classes can have a real writing lesson in music while lower 
classes are busy with work assigned them. The following 
numbers are suggestions for either copying or dictation, the 
teacher singing with loo, la, syllables, or numerals. 

*3 Introduce number four: 3, 4, 3; 4, 4, 43 4) 3) 23 45 
3, 435 2, 2, 2; etc. 

14 Introduce number five: 3, 4, 5, 3, 3, 33 45 4,435; 
4,535, 5,5; ete. 


Destined for every hand to know 
And love as Honest Abe. 

“he forest sang his ¢radle song 
When fir-t to earth he came, 

And patiently from cabin walls 
He climbed the way to fame. 


From old New England's snow-clad hills 
To Tampa’s turquoise bay, 
With flags and flowers and rolling drums 
We keep his natal day. 
Let this be written with his name 
For all the world to scan— 
Divinest pity ruled his life; 
He loved his fellow-man. 
— Minna Irving in Leslie’s Weekly 


15 Begin at the upper part of the scale and dictate 
8, 8, 8; 8, 7,85 7,8,75 7,7,73 ete. 

16 Introduce number six: 8, 7, 6; 6, 6,6; 7,7,7;8 
BS, 3; 256 7 5 Be Oe So So Or § 3 Cte. 

17 Keview and perfect this work, or continue writing, 
but now use five notes taking but part of the scale at a 
time: 1, 2,1, 2,15 1, 2, 3, 3,33 1» 2) 314,53 5 4) 3, 2, 
231, 3,5,5,5 5,5, 6, 6,5; 5, 6, 7, 8, 8, ete. 

18 Allow pupils to compose, write and sing their own 
compositions, permitting them if bashful or having defective 
ears, to take their own pitch. 

Small composing books can be purchased of the Mozart 
Composing Book Co., New Haven, Conn. 

‘The work can be criticised, and pupils can be aided per- 
sonally either at home or at school ; and the progress of the 
pupil noted from day to day. 


’ 


The Star Pupil 
WALTER J. KENYON 


Deane is a star pupil. He. is always in evidence, ina 
quiet, nice way. He knows all of his lessons all of the 
time. His hand is always in the air, during the recitation. 
He wants to recite. He doesn’t do it in a self-assertive 
way. His attitude is merely one of keen and intelligent 
interest in the lesson. Deane is the best pupil in the class. 
But he is also the worst enemy of the class. He isan agency 
of ruin. 

Deane is always on his feet, reciting. If the principal 
steps into the room Miss Sperry calls on Deane. If visitors 
happen to be about, Deane does the reciting. The visitors 
go away, much impressed. ‘That is certainly a bright class. 

Miss Sperry is perfectly honest and well intentioned. She 
calls on Deane whether there is a visitor in the room or not. 
Deane compels her to, ina way. He is used to inevitably 
raising his hand — inevitably being called upon, inevitably 
reciting, and doing it well. 

The other pupils do not often recite. 
self-conscious feel too crude, with Deane as a standard of 
measurement. The lazy ones, also, let him do the talking. 
[hey do not pay their fare, in this journey through the 
lesson. They let Deane pay it. Deane is willing to con- 
tribute for them all, and they are willing that he should. 
The timid become moré timid, the diffident become more 
diffident, the lazy become more lazy. 

There is a sprinkling of pupils in the room who would be 
pretty good talkers if Deane had never dropped into the 
class. As it is they contribute occasionally, and do indiffer- 
ently well. But their tendency is more and more to sit and 
listen. They are steadily gravitating into an inert silence. 

So here is a paradox: a pupil who is exemplary in all re- 
spects ; clean and well groomed ; civil spoken and without 
ostentation ; single purposed and well intentioned ; a splen- 
did attitude toward study ; and yet, withal, Deane is a hurt- 
ful influence in the class. He is impoverishing his class- 
mates in their habits of study, their social attitude, their 
very personality. And he is ruining his teacher’s technique. 

What is Miss Sperry going to do about it? What is she 
going to do for the silent pupils? How is she going to cure 
herself of this habit into which she has fallen? The remedy 
looks simple, but somehow the trouble is elusive. Here is 
certainly a leading question in class management. 

Deane is Miss Sperry’s Star Pupil. Who is yours? 


The timid and 
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OUGSIDE 6hE FOUR WALLS 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


ROM the numbers of post cards which have been 
received bearing the request for information upon 
‘Teachers’ Investments it seems somewhat as if the 
teachers responding were expecting to have some 
definite company or locality named where they could invest 
their money. The idea of this article is rather to show 


‘clearly the advantages and disadvantages of placing money 


in certain ways and to tell where other teachers have made 
money. In each case the information given is a result 
of actual experience. In this article investments in real 
estate, mortgages, etc., will be considered, while in the suc- 
ceeding one stocks and bonds will be the subject for discus- 
sion. 

Real Estate is without doubt one of the best investments. 
You must start first with the premise, however, that part of 
your time must be taken up looking after it. Not more than 
a teacher can spare, but still a certain proportion of her time 
must be given. City property is a dangerous experiment. 
First, because you sink so much money in it. Secondly, 
because you can never gauge the assessments that the city 
will make for improvements at the most inopportune time. 
Thirdly, the risk of the property’s deteriorating is so great. 
Fourthly, it takes too much time to look after it. 

One of the best plans is to buy land at a small summer 
resort that seems to be growing a little each year. Spend a 
summer there yourself first and see its advantages, possibili- 
ties of growth, etc. One teacher did this and has made 
10% upon her investment ever since the first year. She 
bought a lot, fronting on the sea, 50x100 feet, paying $200 
for it. For $800 she put up a seven room cottage, with a 
verandah across the front and a small porch on the second 
floor. The furniture cost less than $200. It was furnished 
so that a family need only bring silver and linen. The 
owner had herself rented cottages suppcsed to be furnished 
and determined to fit hers up so that a family need not 
charter a car to supply necessaries to make it possible 
to spend a comfortable summer. This she rents each 
summer for $125 for the three months. This gives a trifle 
over 10% on the investment. Say that one takes from this 
4% for taxes, repairs, etc., which is an ample margin and 
one which has never been exceeded in the ten years 
the cottage has been built, this still leaves 6% in money and 
an unlimited amount of pleasure and fun. 

The advantage of the summer cottage is that if by any 
chance it is not rented, which, however, has never happened 
in this case, the owner can use it herself and be “in” 
the pleasure if not the actual profit. In addition the 
teacher has had the delight of giving it to friends before and 
after the season for house parties, week end trips and at 
least half a dozen honeymoons. It is one hundred miles 
from where the owner teaches but aside from the few days 
needed to open, clean the cottage, and set it in order in the 
spring and close it in the fall she never has to bother her 
head about it. There are at least three or four requests 
each spring from people who wish to rent it for the coming 
season. The property has increased steadily in value so 
that should the owner wish to sell, she can do so to advan- 
tage. 

Investment in Timber. Free Lance believes there is 
money to be made in woodland. The suggestion came 
from Professor Lazenby’s paper read before one of the sec- 
tions of the Society for the Advancement of Science at 
their Philadelphia meeting. ‘This paper is published by the 
University of Ohio. The paper deals with the “ Economic 
Uses of Wood” and the future demand for different varieties. 
With woodland decreasing at the present rate, the price of 
wood needed in various manufactures can not decrease and 
must increase. There are two ways open to one who 


wishes to take advantage of this. One is to take a piece of 
open land, field, hillside, or otherwise, not in use, and plant 
young trees of the desired variety. This, however, for most 
of us impatient mortals would be too long and too slow a 
way and would bring no return for years. The other way is 
to buy the woodland with the trees upon it, thinning it 
out as seems advisable. The Department of Agriculture 
publishes a Primer of Forestry by Gifford Pinchot which is 
a great help to the amateur forester. A number of separate 
pamphlets are also published by the same department for 
free distribution. 

Given a teacher interested in trees who will quietly look 
around her for some unused woodland which may be 
picked up for a small amount and then go to work intelli- 
gently to grow trees for the markets suggested by Professor 
Lazenby’s »aper and Free Lance believes it would prove a 
good investment. It will not only prove to be a profitable 
one but an immensely interesting experiment, for this forest 
laboratory of yours will yield you much that is valuable in 
your teaching. 

Modus Operandt. Read first the paper suggested. See 
what woodland there is near you that you can buy at 
a reasonable rate and which consists of one or more of the 
varieties mentioned. Consider the nearest market for your 
wood. Find a man who will be glad of the opportunity to 
do whatever clearing you want between his regular jobs or 
in off seasons. Insure your woodland from fire if possible. 
Study the little Primer of Forestry and go to work deter- 
mined to make enough each year to pay taxes and expenses 
and give a good rate of interest. 

Mortgages on Real Estate. Many Savings Banks place 
large sums of money in mortgages. It is one of the best 
ways, provided you look out for a few points. Do not take 
a mortgage on a property where the neighborhood is deteri- 
orating. Have three real estate dealers or owners of prop- 
erty estimate independently of one another the value of the 
property in question. Take a mortgage for not more than 
60% ofthis. Have the title to the property searched. Never 
take a second mortgage. See that the house is insured and 
keep up the insurance yourself. 

Objections. The uncomfortableness of taking interest 
money (which, however, is your due) in cases where the 
people are in straitened circumstances, or worst of all, having 
to foreclose the mortgage when people can not pay the 
interest. The interest is very good, however, upon mort- 
gages, netting the investor from 54 to 6%. If, for any 
reason, you do not care to collect the interest yourself, you 
can employ an agent for a small amount. Certain lawyers 
make a specialty of handling real estate matters and mort- 
gages may be placed through them or by employing firms 
regularly established for the business. 

Building and Loan. In this form of investment, the 
investor simply hands over the responsibility of invest- 
ing his money in mortgages to a group of people who do it 
for him. (This is, of course, considering the matter of 
Building and Loan from the standpoint of an investment 
purely; not borrowing to build.) The Association receives 
the money you put in and lends it to an individual who 
wishes to build, charging him interest and taking out a 
mortgage on the property concerned. The advantages are 
in the enforced saving, as you pledge yourself to put into the 
Association so many dollars a month, and the high rate of 
interest. The disadvantage is in the locking up of your 
money for a term of years, the interest being payable at the 
end. Building and Joan Associations are not quite so safe 
as old established banks, though they are regularly examined 
by the State so as to protect investors as largely as possible. 
They take greater risks in the investing of their funds 
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but the investor can largely be guided by the character 
of the local company which he wishes to enter. 

The questions you must ask yourself before going into 
the one you are contemplating are, first, “ Are the officers 
of this company reliable, honest men in whose hands I can 
trust my money implicitly?” Second, “Are they keen 
enough business men to wisely place the money I entrust to 
them so that there shall be no loss?’”’ The Building and 
Loan Association that is cautious and lends money for 
building only when there is good security, stands little 
chance of going under, taking for granted, of course, the 
honesty of its officers. The great attraction for the investor 
is the good rate of interest ranging from 6% upward. This 
is possible because the rate charged is high (though this is 
bid for in open meeting) and the running expenses of the 
organization low. 


( 70 be continued in March number. 


Boys Wanted 


‘Wanted — a boy.” How often we 
These very, very common words may see ! 
Wanted — a boy to errands run, 

Wanted for everything under the sun. 
All that the men to-day can do, 
To-morrow the boys will be doing, too ; 
For the time is coming when 

The boys must stand in place of men. 


Wanted — the world wants boys to-day, 
And she offers them all she has for pay — 
Honor, wealth, position, fame, 

A useful life and a deathless name. 

Boys to shape the paths for men, 

Boys to guide the plow and pen, 

Boys to forward the task begun, 

For the world’s great task is never done. 


The world is anxious to employ 

Not just one, but every boy 

Whose heart and brains will e’er be true 

To work his hands shall find to do. 

Honest, faithful, earnest, kind ; 

To good awake, to evil blind ; 

Heart of gold without alloy, 

Wanted — the world wants such a boy.—Se/. 


A Stamp Menagerie 


Collectors of postage stamps will be interested to exam- 
ine their collections in the light of some words of a philat- 
elist which are quoted in the New York 77ibune. He says 
that many stamps bear the pictures of animals. Arranging 
the stamps according to the design they bear, the stamp 
callector can gather a considerable menagerie. 

The three-cent Canadian stamp of 1851 bears a beaver. 
Newfoundland issues of 1866 have the seal and the codfish. 
The seal on these stamps is, however, a queer creature, fit 
for a museum of freaks, for he has claws like a tiger. In 
1880, the government had the seal redrawn with flippers. 
In 1887, the Newfoundland dog appears on the half-cent 
stamp. :, 

In the United States, in 1569, the horse was printed in 
brown on the two-cent stamp, and in the Omaha issue, the 
year of the fair, appeared two more animals, the bull and 
the buffalo. 

In the eastern hemisphere, the animal stamps are more 
numerous and strange. China furnishes a fish, a sea-gull, 
and a dragon. Across the Indian Ocean, in the Congo 
Free State, one finds the elephant on the one-franc stamp. 
Liberia furnishes the hippopotamus on the two-cent stamp 
in bister and black. 

As one travels through Africa he finds on the stamps of 
Nyassa the spotted giraffe. In Egypt he comes upon the 
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camel on all the stamps of the Sudan, and in the wilderness 
of the French Congo he finds the leopard on the cheaper: 
stamps. 

Traveling eastward again to North Borneo, the collector 
discovers four more animals to add to his collection—the 
deer, the peacock, the crocodile, and the monkey. 

In New South Wales appear one animal and two birds, 
which are peculiar to that part of the world—the kangaroo, 
standing erect on the shilling stamp; the emu and the lyre- 
bird. A short distance farther, in New Zealand, one gets the 
sacred huia-bird. The picture of the duckbill, half bird, 
half animal, decorates some of the stamps of ‘Tasmania, and 
the black swan is contributed by Western Australia. 

The small islands of Seychelles show a turtle. From 
Peru come two llamas. In Guatemala a quetzal, a bird that 
will not live in captivity, is produced on the stamps as an 
emblem of national freedom. On some of the stamps 
issued by Persia appears the lion. Tuscany also shows a 
lion on its early issues. 

In the Colombian republic the bald eagle is used. 
also shown on stamps of the French colonies. 

On the latest issue of Cuban stamps is the ox pulling the 
plow in the fields. 

While collectors have not captured all the wild animals, 
they have enough to make an interesting exhibition. 

— Youth's Companion 
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Suggestions for Busy Work 
MAcra E, Pato 


Cut pictures of fruit and vegetables from seed catalogues, 
have a fair and arrange displays. 

Make grocery windows of butcher’s brown paper, fill with 
fruit and vegetables. Cut dishes from catalogues, arrange 
in a play cupboard made of a box; cut and fold cupboards 
of heavy paper, draw lines for shelves, paste dishes in a row. 

Cut pictures from jewelry or shoe catalogues, arrange in 
show cases or shop windows. 

Cut pictures from old magazines, mount on sheets of 
butcher’s brown paper or on muslin, tie together with raffia 
or bright worsted. Classify cut out pictures and mount on 
separate sheets; an index might read as follows — The 
Family Babies, The House, The Trades, Animals, Flowers 
and Trees, In Winter, etc. 

These scrap books may be sent to sick children. 

Make little paper towels with fringed ends and colored 
borders. 

Outline the hand on white paper and make colored gloves 
and mittens. 

Outline leaves, color, cut out and mount in leaf books. 

Hektograph drawings found in school journals, let the 
children color, cut out and mount them in books. 


Free Hand Cutting 


Cut snow crystals for calendars or beauty forms for pic.ure 
frames. 

Cut pictures to illustrate a story, poem or Mother Goose 
rhyme. 


Folding 


Fold sheets of paper for books. 

Fold snow plows, butterflies, ships, houses, barns, seed 
boxes, soldier caps, etc.,and use on posters, in the sand table, 
and for story illustrations. 

Mount parquetry papers in beauty forms. 

Cut and paste envelopes. ‘The teacher may write on the 
envelope a short story, a poem, or the first verse of a song. 
Write the same story on heavy paper, cut the words apart 
and place in the envelope ; let the children make the story 
on their desks. 

Place in envelopes familiar words, let the children make 
sentences of them. 

Give the children newspaper clippings, let them under- 
score or prick familiar words. 

Model vegetables, fruit, vases, bricks, etc., with clay. 

Illustrate familiar stories with clay. 

Make reins of cord or twine with loop stitch. 


- 
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A Missouri Teacher’s Way 
(And a good way.—THE Epiror) 

Reading in the October number what “ Free Lance” had 
to say about “‘ Teachers’ Investments ”’ the spirit moved me 
to tell of my own to help along some other “ fellow sufferer.” 
I am a teacher in the rural schools of Missouri, working 
eight months in the year at thirty-five per month. I find 
money to be very slippery in my hands, so three years 
ago I invested fifty dollars in a cow and calf. 

To-day I have two cows and two calves besides ten dollars 
which I received for a calf a year ago. As cattle are selling 
now, I think a conservative estimate would be about ninety 
dollars for them. Have I not received good interest? 

E. Sr. J. 
Bad 


Uses of Valentines 


We made hundreds of valentines during the first ten days 
of February and it took most of my spare time to plan and 
“touch up” valentines. I tell you I just radiated hearts 
and poetry for two weeks. I could scarcely order my 
breakfast of eggs and griddle cakes without addressing the 
waitress in terms of poetic sentiment, and I was afraid to 
file my nails for fear | would get them all heart-shaped. My 
very letters were punctuated with hearts, and valentines 
leered at me from the wall paper. But it really paid, and 
it was lots of fun. ‘The children learned a lesson in neatness 
which they will not soon forget, and our valentine sale netted 
us a little over twenty dollars. This with the money made 
at our candy sale several months ago makes possible the 
realization of my dream to have a good original painting in 
our school-room. 

M. 
»* 


A Substitute for-Blackboards 


Knowing that many of the teachers in country schools are 
troubled for blackboard room, I will tell you of an idea 
which occurred to me shortly before the holidays. I wished 
to decorate my room with colored drawing suitable to the 
season. 1 could not use my blackboards for this purpose, 
as | had no more than I needed for my class work. While 
studying the question one day, it suddenly occurred to me 
that I had several pieces of dark green window shades. 
From these, J selected pieces the size I wished and on them 
sketched lightly with white crayon the drawings I wished. 
If you wish to erase any of the construction lines it may be 
done with a piece of clean cloth. I then colored my draw- 
ings with colored chalk crayons and my pictures could be 
hung on the wall to remain as long:as I desired. 

M. E. S. 
- »* 


Paper Sash Curtains 

The children make dainty sash curtains of paper chains 
and lanterns. The school-room walls are tinted pink, so 
the curtains are of pink and white paper — first a pink 
chain, then a white one. We use eleven chains at each 
window, and they are hung on pins driven into the sash. 
lhe side chains are the length of the sash, and from that 
they slope gradually up to the center chain. Each chain is 
finished with a lantern made according to directions given 
in Primary Epucavion several years ago. For the benefit 
of those who may not remember, I repeat them: Take a 
five inch square and fold it once through the center. From 
the folded edge, cut in straight or curved lines to within 
half aninch of the top. Unfold and paste sides together. 
A strip of the chain paper forms the handle and fastens it 
to the chain, 


Kate H. McCiure 
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Language 


My object was to correct the common error of using seen 
for saw. I aroused curiosity by placing a curtain across one 
corner of my primary room and then carrying a number of 
articles from my desk to a chair behind the curtain. Two 
children were allowed to pass into the “play ’’ room, when 
one raised an object so it could readily be seen by the re- 
mainder of the class. It was quickly lowered, and the class 
fairly shouted —such was their interest. “I saw a . 
After these children had displayed several objects, the others 
took turns in passing behind the curtain and doing the same 
work or play. The expression “I saw” was repeated many 
times during the recitation, yet the exercise “ took’’ so well 
that the older pupils wished to try it later. 

To drill on another abused form, I sometimes ask, “ What 
have you seen?” and obtain the desired answer either from 
an individual or the class. 

Another of our exercises which is equally pleasing, is in- 
tended to impress the correct use of personal pronouns 
following the verb de. A child leaves the room, then raps 
on the door. The class calls, ‘Who is there?” to which 
the response comes, “ It is I.’’ The children take turns in 
this also, sometimes singly, then again by two’s, three’s, or 
even half the class, when the answer is changed to, “ It is 
we.” 

This may be varied by the teacher’s inquiring, “‘ Who is 
there ?’’ and the class responding, “ It is he,” ‘It is she,” 
as the case may be. 





ie 
o 


Guessing 

The same pleasure which is experienced by a much older 
person when speculating upon the contents of an unexpected 
letter, is enjoyed by the children with a greater abandon in 
our “guessing ’’ games. ‘They never for a moment connect 
them with tiresome drills — these are only “fun” — and 
the variety of uses to which they are put does not seem to 
lessen the interest one whit. 

The second grade is to drill upon combinations in addi- 
tion, which are placed upon the blackboard. While the 
others in the class who are grouped near, turn around and 
close their eyes, a child points to one of these combinations. 
When the children are again facing the board, the guessing 
begins. “Isit6+ 8 — 14?” “No, itis not6-+ 8 = 14.” 
“Isit7 +9 — 16?” “No, it isnot 7 +9 = 16,” etc., 
until the chosen combination is found, question and answer 
being complete according to form given. The successful 
one takes the place of the child first chosen and the game 
continues as before. The ones guessing, sometimes point 
in turn to the figures about which they are speaking, then 
again the leader may point to each set as it is mentioned. 

The first grade is preparing for a reading lesson and there 
are several new words to be learned. These may be written 
upon the board, or the perception cards may be displayed, 
or the words may be guessed from the reading books which 
are in the hands of each of the children. 

I. C. 


A Fellow-feeling 


It was early autumn, and I was going through a city street, 
carrying a large and beautifully-colored branch of leaves, A 
small, dirty street boy stopped me with— 

‘¢Oh, give me one!” ‘The look on the little chap’s face was 
unmistakably appreciative. 

I picked out the very smallest leaf, feeling exceedingly shabby 
all the time, and gave it to the boy. 

‘«T know I’m being terribly stingy,” I said. 

‘« Never mind,” replied the little fellow, in a big, masculine sort 
of away. ‘I know just how you feel.” 
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According to Season 


ANNA B. BADLAM, Boston, Mass. 


(All rights reserved) 
. Board Work 
“ February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again.” 
. Morning Talks 
Suggestive Topics 

1 Brief talk (review topics) upon the various forms of 
moisture, as seen in nature — fog, mist, dew, frost, rain, 
snow, ice. 

2 Various water currents — spring, brook, stream, rivu- 
let, river — their sources, location, uses. Various bodies of 
water — pond, lake, ocean — their sources, location, charac- 
ter of surrounding country, their uses. Desert regions — 
underground streams. Noted regions, as Yellowstone Park 
— geysers, hot springs (pictures shown). 

3. The effect of a cold stream flowing into a warmer cur- 
rent. What probable effect it would have upon the climate 
and vegetation. For illustrations draw from the children’s 
own experiences when they have cooled a hot liquid by the 
addition of acolderone. The effect of a warm current flow- 
ing into a colder one. The effect upon the climate, vegeta- 
tion, etc. Draw for illustration from the children’s own 
experiences in daily life — water for the bath, etc. 

4 Thaws and freshets. Lead the children to watch for 
illustrations of these changes — on a small scale —in their 
own environment; forexample, the melting of the snow 
upon the roofs of buildings, causing snowslides ; the general 
thawing of snow in the streets, on the sidewalks, causing the 
overflowing of gutters; the uniting of many streams in the 
street, all flowing towards the sewer entrances; the rush of 
water, the thawing of the snow upon hillsides, the miniature 
avalanches. Encourage the children to bring in items or 
cite items from the daily papers, relating to. the breaking up 
of the ice upon rivers ; to freshets, floods, etc. The danger 
attending floods — inundatior ; the benefit of floods — rich 
deposits of earth. 

5 Soils, various kinds. Soils brought down by freshets, 
deposited by floods. Pictures of deltas shown. Brief de- 
scription of the river Nile, the dependence of Egypt’s pros- 
perity (agricultural) upon inundation from the Nile waters. 
Show, by experiment, that fine light soil, if placed in a tum- 
bler of water, will take longer to form a sediment than a 
heavy coarse soil. Lead the class to decide what kind of 
soil would be carried a long distance in flood waters. 

6 Pictures of snow-clad mountains shown. The Alps. 
Characteristics of Alpine regions. Dangers from avalanches 
(snowslides on a grand scale). Glaciers, simple characteris- 
tics, simple facts about them. Pictures shown. 


NoreE.--Many of the railways publish illustrated guide books, admir- 
able for these lessons. They can be bought for afew cents, and are often 
furnished simply by paying the postage on them, 


7 The story of our own country (as related to geology). 
Evidences of glacial action. Boulders. Pictures shown — 
or instances given — where boulders have been deposited in 
positions, explainable only through glacial action. 


Memory Gem 
The Pebble’s Lesson 


How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are ! 
But do you know, 

The ocean worked a thousand years 
To make them so? 


And once I saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry 

Because she couldn’t cure a fault 
With one small try.— Se/. 


Supplementary Suggestive Topics 


1 The wearing action of water. Pebbles from the 
brooks, streams, and seashore shown. 


2 Erosion—instances noted where heavy rains have 
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washed away the soil in streets and roads, and worn gullies 
on the hill slopes or caused wash-outs on railroads.  Pic- 
tures shown of the action of rivers in cutting their way 
through rocks —gorges, canons. Pictures shown of the 
wearing action of the sea beating upon the shore, rocks, and 
cliffs — inlets, coves, caves, chasms. 


Busy Work Sentences 


The names of the three months of autumn are ——, 

The first month of winter is ——; the second month of winter is ~—, 

February is the month of winter. 

The names of the winter months are ——, 

We write for September; ——— for October; 

We often use for December; 
ary. 


, 


—— for November, 
—— for January; for Febru- 


Board Vocabulary for Elliptical Sentences 


Nov. 
Jan. 
Dec. 


September 
October 
February 


November 
January 
December 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
third 


The Story Hour 


Read or adapt the following stories and poems: 

1 ‘ The General Thaw.” 

2 “Consequences ”—WMrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature (Second 
series). 
“ The Circle of Blessings” — Paradies from Nature (First series). 
“The Cataract of Lodore ” — Southey. 
“The Dorchester Giant” — Oliver Wendell Holmes 


? 


3 
4 
5 


Special Vocabulary 
I 


would 
would not 
wouldn’t 


could 
could not 
couldn’t 


must 
must not 
mustn’t 


should 
should not 
shouldn’t 


do 
do not 
don’t 


will 
will not 
won’t 


shall 
shall not 
shan’t 


can 
cannot 
can’t 


A Rule in Rhyme 


Could, would, and should, with does and must, 
Are common words, we hear each day ; 
But, often with them zo/ we use, 
Or, shorten them in just this way. 


(couldn’t, wouldn’t, shouldn’t, doesn’t, mustn’t ) 


The rule is clear, as you shall hear — 
For @ in not, just use this sign (’) 

Thus this new form (n’t) the way will tell, 
To boys and girls who go to school 

An easy way each word to spell. 


But can and shal/and will and do, 
Though even easier words to spell, 
When used alone, or joined with zo¢ — 
In shortened form are hard to tell. 


(can’t, shan’t, won’t, don’t) 


So you must learh, each one in turn — 
I know no other way to show, 
In fact, no better way to do, 
Than just to study — word by word — 
Take my advice, each one of you. 


. 


—A. B. B. 


Memory Gems 


There is no such thing as bad weather, only different 
kinds of good weather. — John Ruskin. 


Rainy days and sunny days — 
What difference makes the weather, 
When little hearts are full of love 
And all are glad together ?—.Se/. 


Word Building 


heart 
hearty 
heartily* 
heartiness* 


bad 
badly 


badness 


glad 
gladly 
gladness 


differ 
different 
differently 
difference 


* y changes to 7. 
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February 


With melting snows of winter 
Each brook, each stream o’erflows, 
Jack Frost with ling’ring footsteps 
Back to the northiand goes. 


The hilltops doff their ice caps 
To February skies, 

Tho’ earth beneath her snow wraps 
In tranquil slumber lies. 


Tho’ winter’s reign is over, 
You can his footprints trace ; 
For ice and snow still linger 
In many a hiding place. 


Soon March, the springtime’s herald, 
Will on his trumpet blow, 

Bid April bring her showers, 
Make Maytime’s blossoms grow. 


Yes, winter’s reign is over 
When brooks and streams o’erflow ; 
Soon earth from ’neath her blankets 
A smiling face will show. 
A. B. B. 
Suggestions 


1 Asa result of the morning talks the children may be 
led to talk of the changed conditions in nature. They may 
be made to conceive of Jack Frost’s work being practically 
over; of his reluctant return to the north; they may also be 
encouraged to show what is meant by /ingering footsteps ; to 
indicate the direction of north and other points of the com- 
pass. 

2 A brief talk on polite ways of salutation. The boys 
may show how they would lift, or doff, their caps. Develop 
what is meant by the ice caps of the hilltops; why the hills 
should doff their caps to the skies of February. What 
material change is really taking place in nature; contrast 
the prosaic with the poetical form of expressing the same 
thought. Get other words to express the meaning “7angut/ 
slumber. 

3 Draw out the meaning of the word reign. Develop 
the thought that winter reigns like a 4img. Let the children 
cite instances when they have been able to trace where 
people, birds or animals have walked — by the footprints in 
wet sand, on muddy ground, or in the snow. 


Notr.— Develop a lesson in tidiness by showing how wet or muddy 
feet may leave their tracks upon a clean floor. 

Winter has walked about on the earth; he has left his ¢racks; for, 
wherever he stepped, we find what things left behind upon the ground to 
mark his way? 

Set the children to finding where winter has left his tracks; where 
they have disappeared under the warmth of February skies. 


4 Lead the class to anticipate the coming of March. 
Bring out the meaning of the word hera/d or messenger. De- 
scribe the old-time heralds. How may March be expected 
to announce his coming? What is meant by his blowing his 
trumpet? To whom will March deliver messages? What 
will he bid April bring? What must she do for May? How 
can she ? 

5 When may we be sure that winter’s reign is over? 
What has earth been doing all winter? When may we ex- 
pect her to awaken? What kept her warm while slumber- 
ing? How shall we know she is smiling? Why will she 
smile ? 

Special Spelling — Busy Work 


Omissions 
I 
overflow lingering though beneath 
o’erflow ling’ring tho’ ’neath 
Il 
It will It is It was It would 
Twill ’Tis ’Twas ’Twould 
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They will I will We will You will 
They'll I'll We'll You'll 
She will He will 
She'll He'll 
1V 
He is She is There is Where is 
He’s She’s There’s Where’s 
Vv 
I have We have They have You have 
I’ve We've They’ve You've 
VI 
I had We had They had You had 
I'd We'd They’d You'd 
Penmanship Lessons — Proverbs ° 


Good counsel is above all price. 

Everything is good in its season. 

One good turn deserves another. 

Rome was not built in a day. 

Good words cost nothing, but are worth much. 
Znough is as good as a feast. 


Waste not, want not. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

Saying and doing are two things. 

Hear twice before you speak once. 

It is never too late to learn. 

Nothing is impossible to a willing mind. 

Grreat oaks from little acorns grow. 

‘Tell me the company you keep and I'll tell you what you 
are. 

One never loses by doing a good turn. 

Never light your candle at both ends. 

A. B. B. 


NoTE.—The lessons that may be drawn from most of these proverls 
were well exemplified in the life of a man like George Washington. 





Marching Song 
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March along together, together, together, 
March along together on Washington’s birthday. 


All keep step together, together, together, 
All keep step together on Washington’s birthday. 


All sing songs together, together, together, 
All sing songs together on Washington’s birthday. 


All wave flags together, together, together, 
All wave flags together on Washington’s birthday. 


All salute together, together, together, 
All salute together on Washington’s birthday. 


Our Own Red, White, and Blue 


(Recitation) 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 

But there’s no flag, however grand, 
Like our own red, white, and blue. 


Then hurrah for the flag, our country’s flag ! 
Its stripes and white stars, too ; 

There is no flag in any land 
Like our own red, white, and blue. 


— 
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A Patriotic School 


ELEANOR CAMERON 
For the Very Smallest Ones 


(Select a small but capable little girl for the teacher and dress her in 
long skirts, etc. Arm her with a pointer and put the scholars on little 
kindergarten chairs arranged in a semi-circle. The names used may be 
easily changed to others containing the same number of syllables. If 
possible, use the real names of the children selected. The exercise re- 
quires very little drill and is much enjoyed by the children who very 
quickly enter into the spirit of it. At the close of the “school” the 
teacher lays aside her pointer and claps her hands as her scholars march 
away. Have her make a tiny pause in between the words “ turn” and 
“stand ” as this allows the make-believe pupils to obey one order before 
the next is given, ) 


ZTeacher 


‘ Now, children, sit up straight and tall, 
As boys and girls should do, 
And tell correctly, one and all, 
The things I ask of you. 


I She waits a moment looking around sharply and the children be- 
come * model”’ scholars. 


That’s good. Now, Flossie, think your best 
And quick as you can be, 

Speak clear and loud and tell the rest 
How you spell flag for me. 


Flossie (rises and answers in a very loud voice) 
Of all the pretty flags there are, 
The one I love most true, 
The dearest and the best by far 
Is red and white and blue, 
So red and white and blue, you see, 
Spells out the flag for you and me. 


Teacher (nodding her approvat) 
You answered well; John, tell me true 
What all these red stripes say to you. 


(She holds up a flag and touches the red in it.) 


John (rising) 
The red stripes shine out warm and bright 
And say — “Stand bravely for the right,” 
That’s what they always say to me 
Whene’er I chance our flag to see. 


(Have the little boy give the sentence, “Stand bravely,” etc., in a 
louder and more emphatic voice than the rest.) 


Teacher (potnting to white stripes and stars) 
Can little Jennie tell to-day 
What all these stripes and white stars say? 
Jennte 
Whene’er I see that spotless white 
Within the flag so.fair and bright, 
It says “ Be pure in every way 
In what you do and what you say.” 
Teacher 
Right! May, what message comes to you 
When looking at this field of blue? 


May (rising) 
It says to me, “ Be always true 
In thought and word and what you do.” 
Teacher 
Well answered. Flora, tell to me, 
What’s this about a cherry tree? 


Flora 
Long, long, ago —a little boy, 
His father’s pride and mother’s joy, 
Went out to try his hatchet new 
Upon a pretty tree that grew 
All straight and tall, and chopped it through. 


Teacher . 
Stella, we will ask of you 
What did this little hero do, 
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When father, angry as could be, 
Said, “ Who cut down my cherry tree ?”’ 


Stella (rising) 


‘1 did it, father dear,”’ said he, 
As brave and honest as could be. 


Stand up and tell me, little one, 
What do you know of Washington ? 


Pupil (a boy) 
George Washington, as well we know, 
Lived’ many, many years ago ; 
And, when a small boy, loved to play, 
Just as we small boys do to-day. 


He went to school with all the rest 
And tried to do his very best ; 

His copy books you still may see 
And all are neat as books can be. 


He drilled a little soldier band, 
To march across his father’s land, 
And, when into a man he grew, 
Became a soldier brave and true. 


Teacher 
And is that why, my little dear, 
We celebrate his birth each year? 
Next pupil 
He was a hero, wise and grand, 
They placed him over all our land ; 
“The Father of his Country ” came 
To be his loved and best known name. 
Teacher 
Now, little children, tell me, pray, 
What lesson can we learn to-day ? 


Class (in unison) 
If we are brave and pure and true, 
We, some day, may be heroes too. 
Teacher 


Correct. Turn — stand — and all of you march off just as 
the soldiers do. 


Children sing la-la, etc., to tune of some of their marching songs. 
Teacher clap the time or beat with the pointer. Children march to 
back of room and go to seats.) 


Color in February 


Some day after a snow storm we want you to try to see 
color in the landscape. Do you think an artist would paint 
a snow scene perfectly white? What colors do you see in 
the shadow of the tree trunks? Look at the tracks you 
made across the yard or field; can you see any color in 
them? Do not be discouraged if you fail in the first attempt. 
Look often and at different times in the day. 

Perhaps in your school work, you have painted trees try- 
ing to represent the fresh green of spring, the rich color of 
summer, or the bright tints of autumn. Did you ever think 
to look for color in the bare trunks and branches of the 
trees in winter? See that mass of trees at a distance; 
another nearer by. Look in the morning, in the middle of 
the day, and just at sunset. Look on a bright day and on a 
“gray day.’’ What colors do you see? Are they always 
the same? Watch the changes in the color of the twigs as 
spring comes on.— Addie F. Comstock. 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg $ 
It seems to me that every new Primary EpucaTioN 1s 
better than the preceding one ; your paper has in reality be- 
come a part of my school work. 
M. E. B. 
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Little Thirteen 


“Your Flag and Mine’ 


E. M. J. 


IS real name was Giovanni, but to herself Miss May 
always called him “ Little Thirteen,’”’ because of his 


unfortunate habit of always doing the wrong thing 
at the wrong time. 

Up the scale of accidents and misfortunes and down again, 
ran little Giovanni, from nine until four each day, as quickly 
as he well could. 

His ruler would drop. He needed a drink. Something 
was in his ink. His tooth ached. Some one was copying 
his number work. These, and the dozen and one other 
things, were always happening, the kind of thing which tears 
a teacher’s nerves into tatters and leaves her a bunch of 
** madness’ at four o’clock. 

Miss May’s “ship” had “come in” some year and a 
half ago, from Italy, bringing among the other steerage pas- 
sengers that boy, Jittle Thirteen. 

With all of his restlessness, one could hardly call it naught- 
iness, he was a most interesting little lad. 

Sharp of intellect and quick of motion was Giovanni, 
entirely different from the rest of Miss May’s pupils, who 
were mostly Germans and Swedes. 

Like all of his countrymen Giovanni loved color. The 
deep yellow of his own blouse, the rose hair ribbons of 
Lena ; the violet of the piece of silk thrown across the shelf ; 
or the vermilion of the geranium blossoms, by the window, 
delighted beyond measure his color loving nature. No 
quiet colors for him, and black he disliked exceedingly. 
Never in all of the time that he was in Miss May’s school, 
did he ever, of his own accord, touch anything black. 

That first morning, when he could speak no English, his 
appreciation of the flag was the first thing that he commun- 
icated to Miss May by his bright smile. 

Later, when the English language had become his, Miss 
May explained to him the meaning of the flag, and its colors. 
“‘ Our flag,’”’ she had called it, taking him into partnership at 
once, and not a day had since passed when he had not said 
to her, looking first at her lovingly and then at the flag, “Your 
flag and mine.” 

The flag colors had been the basis of many a little talk 
about bravery, purity and truth, and Miss May had wondered 
if the little lessons had taken any root. 

It was Monday — “ Blue Monday.” Little Thirteen ‘had 
bought a pea shooter, and some peas to shoot through it. 
This was his first experience and his pockets were fairly 
bulging with the little hard green peas. 

All went well for a time and then there was a little tap. 
Something had dropped. Another tap, then another and 
another. Of course Giovanni had tried to pick up the first 
one, and the other peas had tumbled out too until it seemed 
as if hundreds of peas were tumbling and rolling in all direc- 
tions. Everybody joined Giovanni in the chase. 

Why is it that such a little thing exasperates a teacher? 
It seems funny afterward, but at the time! Nothing is more 
annoying than such an occasion. 

«‘ Put the peas into the waste basket, children,” said Miss 
May in: awful tone, and the procession moved deskward 
gleefully. 

“Throw in the pea-shooter, Giovanni,” she continued. 

O the pity of it, his precious shooter that he had worked 
so hard to earn, for pennies were scarce at his house! He 
turned his great black eyes, so full of wistfulness and fire, 
toward Miss May, but she stood firm. ‘ Waste basket,’’ she 
said again and with a dull thud, that told of blasted hope, the 
pea shooter fell into the basket. 

What a day followed! Sucha quiet Giovanni! No in- 
terest did he take in his lessons. His eyes were full of 
unshed tears ; his throat was full of sobs and chokings, ready 
to break forth. 

In vain did the sunbeams creep nearer and nearer throw- 
ing the rainbow from the prism across his desk. Not a 
movement ; Miss May watched the little grieved face. Sne 
remembered how he waited and looked for that rainbow 
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every day, and clapped his little hands when it reached 
him. 

In vain did shy little Tessie smile at him with her china 
blue eyes, and in vain did Lena toss her flaxen pigtails with 
their pink butterfly-like bows of ribbon. Poor little misun- 
derstood Giovanni! So the long day passed. 

Suddenly the bell rang. ‘Three sharp strikes ; then three 
more. That meant a fire drill. To the children it was 
merely a fire drill and nothing more, but to Miss May, who 
had seen a thin column of smoke at the back of the room, 
the alarm was real. 

“Ready for the fire-drill! Stand! Mark time! March !” 
calmly commanded Miss May, and in three minutes the 
great brick building was cleared, and the children were all 
standing in the empty lot opposite, ready to be sent home. 

Suddenly, before anyone could stop him, a lithe little form 
darted across the road into the burning building. Up, up, 
he ran, to the second floor where his school-room was. The 
air was hot with the breath of the hot fire. The smoke was 
pouring into the room. Giovanni’s eyes smarted and his 
breath came in gasps, but he pushed on. 

Seizing the flag he began his downward journey, hugging 
close to him the precious banner. Running to Miss May 
he cuddled close to her. “I wes so sorry, dearteacher. [| 
do feel so bad that I did spiil the peas. I did not mean to 
do that. I saved the flag from the fire for you, your flag, 
and mine. Please teacher to forget those peas. Forget 
them!’ Miss May drew the little Italian boy close to her. 
“I’m sorry too, dear. I didn’t understand. What made 
you frighten us all so, Giovanni?” The big black eyes 
looked so lovingly at Miss May and his little dirty hands 
wiped away her tears, as he said, ‘“‘ Does not the red mean 
to be brave, you did tell us? I do love the flag !” 

‘You are worthy even of /hzs flag, dear, and that means 
more than you can understand now, little man. It is surely 
your flag and mine,” said Miss May, and hand in hand the 
precious flag between them, Miss May and Giovanni started 
for home. 


Hints about Adding Columns 


I shall tell you some of the secrets which make a man able 
to run his finger up a column of figures and drop the sums 
into his mind as easily as peas drop into a cup and when the 
top is reached, the result is in mind without any apparent 


effort. It is easier for me some days to take up two or three 
columns at once than to take the columns separately. But 
I shall not advise you to take more than one column until 
you have got where adding one column is mere play and no 
work at all. 

There are some numbers less than ten which are repulsive 
to you, if you will look into your mind a little and find them 
out. There are others which have an attraction for your 
mind. ‘There is something in numbers which corresponds to 
beauty and ugliness. Most adders like 9 because it goes 
into the sum without thought as easily as 10 except that you 
have to take one from the right hand figure of the sum. 
For the same reason 8 is attractive because it adds just as 
easily by taking 2 from the right hand of the number 10 
greater. But 7 is handsome to some accountants and not so 
to others. 

Some men never add 7. They dislike it, and so group it 
with a small number above it, 1, 2, 3, 4, and so add 8, 9, 
10, or 11 instead of 7 and the little number separately. For 
the same reason, J rarely ever add 6 to any sum I am carry- 
ing up acolumn. In fact, I rarely add any number less than 
8 singly. It is so much easier to group all numbers smaller 
than 8 with each other so as to make 9, 10, or 11, that it is 
a waste of brain to add them at all by themselves. Look at 
any column of figures and see how they average. If the 
column is of the sort where one digit is repeated a number 
of times, do not add these numbers separately. Suppose it 
gives you the following figures to add,6 6 6 7 665 ° 
There are six 6’s and two other figures averaging 6 each. 
Call the whole combination eight 6’s and put down 48. 
Take this succession to add: 4 44 43445 5. Instead of 
tediously adding each number, ask yourself how much the 
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sum would be if all were 4’s. The answer is 
nine 4’s, or 36. But you can see that the 3 
and the 5 balance each other and do not dis- 
turb the average, and the odd 5 makes the 
whole sum one greater than if all were 4’s. 
Without using your mind much, you can 
write down 37 as the sum and feel you have 
lengthened your life or increased your value 
in the world by the use of a little common 
sense. So much for adding figures that are 
about the same in value. 

Now take the ordinary column of figures 
in which there is no likeness in the numbers : 
6294736285 9011 3. Look at it 
ingeniously and see how the figures will com- 
bine if you do not begin adding before you 
use your mind. 6 and 4 add easily ; so do 9 
and 2; then 7 and 3. You have 31 at this 
point. Then comes thatugly6. Don’t use 
it; but put the 5 with it and call it 11. 
Between these two figures is another 10, so 
you merely add 21 to your 31, and have 52 
in your mind. Keeping it in mind an in- 
stant, you observe that the rest of the figures 
make 14, and the whole is 66. 

This sort of addition is easy to learn and 
it makes addition something more than a 
mechanical operation. It gives the mind a 
little sport on its humdrum course, and for 
that reason is not so fatiguing. The addi- 
tions are all easy, for you never add the 
homely and unattractive numbers. You add 
mainly 10, 9, and 11, because the figures 
are usually right at hand to make these num- 
bers. Such addition is easier than counting, 
and is done with absolute assurance of accu- 
racy. Practice it a little and see what it 
will do for you. It is more rapid than any 
other process and takes less real brain power. 
The pleasure of looking for combination as 
your finger slides up the column adds zest 
to the work, and the dull business of addi- 
tion is enlivened and made attractive. 

—W. E. Watt in School Weekly 


A Young Business Man 


“ Pop, pop,’ went the corn in the popper 
over the bright blaze of the kitchen stove. 

Fred was shelling corn, his mother was 
popping and buttering it. His father was 
eating the fresh buttered kernels. 

“This is good enough for a king,” said 
Fred’s father. 

“Do you suppose anyone would buy it?” 
asked Fred. ‘“ Perhaps I could earn some 
money that way.” 

“You may have all you can earn,” his 
father answered. 

“Mamma will help me, won’t you, mam- 
ma!’ said Fred. 

Next day Fred got out the corn again. 
“I’m going to surprise papa,” he said. 

Mamma helped Fred butter the popcorn 
and put it into bags. 

With a basketfvl of bags on his arm, Fred 
Started out. 

The first afternoon he went to the play- 
= as the children were going home. 

“« p 
popcorn ; five cents.” 

But not many of the children had nickels 
tospend. Six bags were all he sold. Can 
you tell how much he got for them? 

Next day he started down town with his 
bags. He went to the coal office, the hard- 
Ware store, and the blacksmith shop. 

That night he came home with a dollar. 








opcorn,” he called, “fresh, buttered: 


Five Little Fairies— Finger Play 


Maup E. BurNnuAM 





little fairy, 


“I'm hungry, too! Dear me!” 


little fairy, 


“Who'll tell us where to go?” 





‘Neath the maple tree!” 
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SWEDISH 


JAPANESE 


Flags of Many Lands 
ELEANOR CAMERON 


HE following exercise is much more effective if the 

children are costumed to suit the various countries. 

If desired, only one child may be chosen to represent 

each nation, but if possible have a group for each 

land. Where a group is chosen, have one child for a speaker 

and let the others assist with appropriate gestures. The 

speaker should carry the flag of his nationality and the entire 
group (girls and boys) should be costumed. 

If possible, select children who are really of the nationality 
to be represented, as the parents can often design the cos- 
tume fromgmemory and are generally delighted to do so. 
Where a child is chosen to represent a foreign nation (not 
his own) he should be selected very carefully with reference 
to coloring, hair, etc. Many of the geographies and almost 
any encyclopedia will furnish pictures of the typical foreign 
modes of dress. 

In grouping the exercise, place each speaker a little to 
the front of his group of countrymen, being careful to have 
a wide space between the different nations. . 

The gestures given below are suggested for the group — 
not the speaker. While the recitation is given, the rest of 
the group carry on a pantomime, suiting the words of the 
speaker with a variety of gestures. These can be arranged 
by the teacher herself, but a few are suggested below each 
recitation. Where the mentioned articles in the different 
parts are obtainable, they should be shown by the children 
of the group as the speaker mentions them. 

America and her group should be stationed at one side 
and a little in front of the other nations. The speaker 
should be supplied with a very large and beautiful American 
flag and should be costumed in a dress of flag cloth. 


(Songs are not introduced here, but they can be added by teachers 
with good effect. Also a final tableau can be made very beautiful with 
costumes. —THE Epiror) 


America (stepping forward and facing the others) 


Hail brothers and sisters from far, far away ! 
We welcome you all to our country to-day ; 

1 Our banner, in greeting, waves proudly above, 
Pray tell of the flag and the people * you love. 


1 All point to Jarge flag. 
2 Wave hand toward the other groups. 


If the children have been taught ‘the salute commorily used by our 
If not a deep bow may 
The latter will probably be preferable and easier. 


soldiers, this may be given at the word * hail.” 
be used in its place. 


Japan 
| | came here to greet you from far off Japan, 
Imagine my queer island: home if you can, 
\Vhere clear, rushing rivers flow rapidly by 
_nd tall hills and mountains reach up toward the sky. 


At evening, the nightingale sings with delight, 

From thick groves of cherry, blooms fragrant and bright, 
While in the canals and the moats still and deep 

The queer drowsy lotus buds lie fast asleep. 
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My home is quite low. When the weather is fair 
We open up three sides to let in the air; 

Some vases on stands and a mat on the floor, 
Long screens on the wall and we ask for no more. 


* You think that my gown is peculiar, I know, 
sut off in my land, all the children dress so ; 

+ In sandals just like these, we run out to play 
And sail our big ° kites every bright sunny day. 


But when we come in they are always untied 

And left by the door, on the long porch outside ; 

A country and people both healthy and grand, 

Don’t you wish that you lived in the cherry tree land? 

1 Bow. 

2 aise hands and look upward, 

3 Wold out dress on each side. 

4 Show sandals and point. 

5 Show big bright colored kites. 

Sweden 

' My home is in Sweden —a land far away. 
® With high rocky shores where the waves dash and play ; 
’ Far out on the ocean — a beautiful sight 

Are fishing boats busy by day and by night. 


Most lovely indeed is the home I call mine, 

Its flowers and trees and its thick growing vine ; 
' Away o’er the hills shines a sky deep and blue, 

My fair Swedish home — none is like unto you. 

1 Bow. 

2 Raise hand high. 

3 Put hands above eyes as though looking out over the water. 
4° Stretch out one hand on word “ away.” 


Holland 

| My country is Holland — a queer place I know, 
It’s level and flat and it lies very low, 

2 So big, heavy dikes just as strong as can be 
Are built round the low parts to keep out the sea. 
Great herds of fine cattle are seen here and there, 
Canals small and wide, flow about everywhere ; 

3 We on our skates o’er the smooth ice to glide, 
In summer we sail our toy boats near each side. 


My home is a small one, but spotlessly neat, 

My mother makes cheeses and * butter to eat, 

Our garden is blooming with bright colored flowers ; 
* There never was country so pretty as ours. 

I’m sure if you could, you would certainly choose 
6 To grow up in Holland and wear wooden shoes. 

1 Bow and point to flag. 

2 Show height of dikes? 

3 Look at each other and nod heads vigorously to confirm speaker's 
statement, 

4 Churning motions. 

5 Shake heads “ no.” 

6 If you can get wooden shoes big enough to wear let the speaker 
use them. The rest of the group may hold up the tiny little pairs gen- 
erally seen. 

Ireland 


The place that is fairest and dearest to me, 
Lies just like a gem in the midst of the sea. 

1 At home the green fields stretch for many a mile, 
And that’s why my land is the Emerald Isle. 
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GERMAN 





ITALIAN 
ENGLISH NATIONAL FLAG 
(For use ashore 
| 
ur boats and our fishermen sail far away, ove my bright country, the finest on earth ; 
Our | d fish lf I] bright try, the finest h 
And catch many fish ere the close of the day, * Three cheers for old Italy —land of my birth ! 
While numberless spindles in city and town 1 Hold hands together to shape a big orange. 
Are weaving the linen that brought us renown. 2 Nod heads. 
3 Hold out dresses and bow. 
2 A nation of people with hearts light and gay, 4 Speaker wave flag — others wave hands. 
And time for a laugh on the busiest day ; China 


3 This flag is our banner. I’m glad I belong 


' My country is China — a place old and queer— 
To a land rich in beauty and story and song. 


* I can’t understand what you say over here ; 
Stretch out arm to illustrate distance. * This dress that you see, is the dress of my land, 


I 
2 Nod heads and look at each other. It’s made very loose 4 with wide sleeves at the hand. 
3 Wave toward flag that speaker holds. 


England When I’m grown up, do you know what I’ll do? 
1? My home is in England. We speak as ! you do, *T'll buy ae & round cap and ® wear “5 long cue ; 
; 2 Our flag has your colors the red, white, and blue, Our house is a low nessa cael floor is the ground, 
But on ? your blue field shine the pretty white stars, Our windows are paper — few glass ones are found. 


4 While ours has two crosses of red and white bars. I live in a city and round the outside 


6 We built a high wall very heavy and wide, 
The gates of our wall are closed up every night 
And opened again at the dawning of light. 


5 Our country has castles — a century old, 
Big cities and mines — miles of numbers untold ; 
While out on the sea with their banners unfurled 


lay ; 6 Our big ships go sailing all over the world. I wish you could go home to China with me, 


7 I’d show you our hillsides all covered with tea, 
The pools and the swamps in a part of our land 
Where, growing in water, the tall rice-plants stand. 
No land could be dearer wherever I roam 
Than that which my millions of people call home. 


7 The children at home dress a great deal like you, 
We play all the games that Americans do ; 

® We go to school daily and everyone tries 
To grow up —a citizen — brave, true, and wise. 


. 
1 Point to American group. 
2 Wave hand toward their own flag. 
3 Point toward stars in American flag. 
4 Point toward two crosses in English flag. 
5 Nod heads to confirm speaker’s statement. 


(The part of China is so long that a larger child may be chosen for the 
speaker. If smaller children be taken, the recitation can easily be 
divided into two or three parts. The same plan may be followed with 
the recitation of Japan.) 


6 Wave hands to indicate distance. 1 Bow, 
7 Hold out dresses. 2 Shake heads. | 
8 Nod at each other. 3 ~ han tac 
ceed ; Measure a long cue with hands, 
! My country is Germany — ? my dress stiff and queer — 6 Raise hand to illustrate high. 
3 I don’t know the language you speak over here ; 7 Nod at each other. 
| 4T wish you could come to my home far away, France 
' To see our fine lawn and our flower beds gay, The country I love is a ' beautiful land, 
Our grand stately castles — our beautiful Rhine — With mountains and scenery, striking and grand, 
° Our big bands of soldiers in uniforms fine. With many big mills where the looms swiftly fly 


And turn out the silks and the linens ® you buy. 
We have such gay frolics when Christmas draws near ; 


[ wonder do you have such fun over here? 
° This flag that I hold you may everywhere see 
rs; In the country that’s dearest of all lands to me. 


Our hillsides will furnish you grapes, if you please, 
And oranges and lemons hang low on our trees, 
While mulberries.furnish their leaves fresh and sweet 
Bow For numberless queer little silk-worms to eat. 

Hold out dress. 

3 Shake heads. 

4 Nod at each other. 

5 Entire group straighten*up as if shouldering muskets. 


I 
My light-hearted people are always polite, 
I try to have all of my manners just right ; 


~~ 


6 Point toward flag My dresses are dainty with ruffle and lace ; 
eaker’s Italy Now don’t you think France is a very fine place? 

I’m sure you will think there is no home like mine, I se ee 

: : : 2 oint toward American group. 

speaker “a bright aad fragrant with blossom and — 3 Nod at each other. Some drop elaborate courtesy. 
ape Ipe grapes on the hillsides all purple and sweet, 4 Touch ruffles and lace on gown. 

And ! big golden oranges all ready to eat. : 

Russia 
Our mountains are many — our lakes lie between, My country is Russia —a place big and grand 
* Our skies have the loveliest hues ever seen ; Where forests of timber stretch ! far o’er the land, 
The children run gaily and shout in their play, And broad fields of barley, of wheat, and of rye, 


* All dressed just as we are in clothes bright and gay ; ® Grow up, green and smiling, to gladden the eye, 
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* For in the north where cold winters abound, 
Dogs pull your sleds o’er the hard, frozen ground, 
And many big mines give their wealth to the land 
That owns this bright flag waving here in my hand. 


Stretch out arms. 
Raise hand from side to about height of shoulder to illustrate grow- 


Point or wave hands toward the north. 
Point or wave toward the flag. 


America 


The land of all lands in the whole world to me 

Is the home of the brave and the land of the free, 
Where forest and field make a vision most fair, 
And liberty’s felt in each breath of the air. 


A long time ago when our country was new 
She gathered her citizens loyal and true, 
From every nation, the sad and oppressed 
Came over the seas to gain freedom and rest. 


Story of a Dog with the Red Cross 


E. 


M. J. 
T was evening. The sun had long ago hidden behind 
H the hills in the west. And now the little stars were 
playing hide-and-go-seek among the heavy clouds, which 
had gathered during the great battle that had taken 
place that day. 

Oh, what a noisy day that had been with the booming of 
cannon, the tramping of the many feet, and the sharp crack- 
ing of rifles! 

All was quiet now, except for the whispering of the trees 
and the bell-like tinkle of the brook, as it babbled sleepily 
and lazily over the pebbles. 


ae 


Quiet, did I say? 
cry for help! 
heard. 

A wounded soldier who had fallen in battle was lying in 
that little ravine, by the brook where he had crawled to get 
a drink of water to quench his thirst. He could not get 
back to his comrades, for he was too weak. 

The field had been searched and searched for wounded 
soldiers after the battle, and he alone of all the wounded, 
had been left, perhaps to die, for no one had noticed him 
or heard his call for help. How sad he felt as the voices of 
the searchers and the sound of their footsteps died away. 
He had tried so hard to make himself heard, but he had 
not succeeded. 

The soldier closed his eyes and a picture of his home cme 
to him. He seemed to see the little white cottage, nestled 
among the daisy covered hills, far across the blue sea. 
“They are just finishing supper now” he whispered, and a 
great sob broke from him as he thought of his wife and little 
ones. ‘I shall never see them again. If I could only make 
some one hear,” he said ; and he tried again to call aloud, 
but no one came. 


3ut hark, what was that? A low faint 
There it was again, alinost too faint to be 
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Our flag waves to-day as it waved long before, 
To welcome all peoples who come to our shore ; 
Your emblem and land may be dearer to you, 
But I love the flag of the red, white, and blue. 


Amcrican group and rest of school sing : 
“There are many flags in many lands,” etc. 


If anyone desires to use this exercise for an evening entcrtainment, 
much help in costuming and additional work to intersperse between parts 
can be found in a book entitled, “Cradle Songs of Many Nations,” a 
Musical Entertainment for Cuildren, compiled by Katherine Wallace 
Davis. This book is handled by the Clayton Summy Co., of Chicago 
(220 Wabash Avenue), and is placed at $1.00. 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, carries about three dozen different 
national flags in stock mounted on wooden shafts. They are two by 
three inches in size, at five cents each, and fifty cents a dozen; also four 
by six inchesin size, at seven cents each and seventy-five cents a dozen, 


Mail Order Flag Co., Andersen, Mo. 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York. 
American Flag Manufacturing Co., Easton, Pa. 
McConnell School Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


But wait! Help was at hand. What was that so warm 
and soft kissing his cheek ; whose eyes so large and tender 
and loving were looking into his? And what was that large 
red cross he saw so near him? It was a great, shaggy dog 
who seemed to say, “‘ Courage just a little longer, for I am 
going to save you.” 

Running to a little hill near by the dog barked sharply 
and loudly. “ Hurry! hurry!”’ said that bark, “or you will 
be too late ;’’ and he waited for the officers whom he knew 
would come. 

And in a little while the men did come hurrying, as fast as 
they could, for they well knew what that barking meant. 
Then the dog led the way to where the soldier lay. The 
officers had brought a litter with them upon which they 
placed the soldier. He was taken to the hospital, where he 
was cared for until he was well and strong again. 

Reno, for that was the dog’s name, was a collie who lived 
in Germany, but who had been born in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

He was one of the many dogs in that country who take 
care of great herds of sheep. ‘These dogs work hard an¢ 
are never petted. They do not need much care in feeding, 
and are faithfu! and strong. 

One day Reno, with a dozen other dogs, was sent to Ger- 
many. ‘ They will make good war dogs,” said his master, 
‘Scotch collies are the best ambulance dogs that an army 
can get to train.” 

Reno did not like to leave his mountain home, for he 
loved to wander over the hills with the sheep ; but his opin- 
ion was not asked, and he was sent over the land and water 
to Germany. 

A long, long journéy it seemed to Reno, for he was chained 
and could not move about. How strange and new every- 
thing seemed to him. He could not even understand a 
word his new master said to him. But one thing he did 
understand, and that was that his new master was kind to 
him, and so Reno being a sensible dog soon grew to love his 
German home. F 

One day he was taken out and a little blanket was fastened 
to him. A great red cross was on the blanket. There were 
two small pockets in this blanket, one for a bottle of cordial, 
and the other for bandages. A small wallet was tied about 
his neck. 

Reno’s master took him to a field. ‘ Forward, march!” 
he said, and pointed to a man standing at some distance, 
and Reno soon understood that he was to run to the man, 
wait for him to read the message in the wallet, receive 4 
return message, and at the words “ Return, march!” run 
back to the first man. 

Reno thought this great fun, little understanding of how 
great importance this would be in battle. Then Reno and 
the other dogs were taught to look and hunt for wounded 
men, in out-of-the-way places, where no one would think of 
looking. If it were night, the dogs were taught to bark 
until the officers heard them, but if it were daytime they 
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would run to some little elevation and wait until help came. 
Reno grew to love his work, and could hardly wait some- 
times until the red cross officer had time to write the mes- 
sage. 

There are many such war dogs and ambulance dogs as 
Reno and his friends, and they make the best kind of mes- 
sengers and searchers, often saving many lives, for they are 
strong and faithful, never leaving the field until they are 
quite sure no one is left. 

When they are hunting for soldiers they keep their noses 
very close to the ground, so that they will not lose scent of 
the trail. They attend strictly to business, never paying 
any attention to other dogs, or to persons passing along. 
Their work is to find the wounded and they attend to it. 

Sometimes the ambulance dogs seem to reason. At one 
time Fritz, a friend of Reno’s, was searching for wounded 
men. It was practice time for the dogs, for these dogs have 
daily practice. Officers supposed to be wounded were hid- 
ing on the field. ‘Two men not far apart were found by Fritz. 
What should he do, save one, and leave the other to die? 
Fritz stood as if thinking, then ran quickly from one to the 
other and back again. Back and forth, back and forth, he 
ran until help came, and he had made the searchers under- 
stand that there were two men who needed help. 

The greatest kindness is shown to these dogs while they 
are being trained, no whip being allowed to touch them. 
Not much food is given to them, however, as seldom more 
than three biscuits a day are allowed. 

A dog to be a good ambulance dog needs strength, fleet- 
ness, good sight, hearing and scent. Above all, he needs 
love for his work, but not all dogs have these things. 

Greyhounds have speed, sight, 2nc hearing, but are too 
delicate. The St Bernard-cannot live in warm countries. 
Poodles are too lazy. Hunting dogs are too apt to forget 
and run away, and blood-hounds have often poor sight and 
hearing. 

But the shepherd dog, the Airedale terrier, and above all 
the Scotch collie make the best of ambulance dogs. 





Little February 


‘‘On a dark cold night, not long ago, 

Came a little child all clad in snow ; 

Small was he as he hurried along, 

Singing to himself this funny little song : 
‘Ho! ho! ho! does every one know 

I am little February from the land of snow?’ ” 





In talking about George Washington on the day preceding the 
February holiday, the teacher was giving the children a little 
account of her trip to Washington and Mount Vernon. 

“Yes, children, I have been inthe room where George Waslhi- 
ington died.” 

— did yer stay right on, to the funeral?” piped a solemn 
Voice. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Young Love in Primary Grades 


MAry E, FitzGERALD 


teacher complained that, of all grades, hers was the 
most trying to teach because there began coquetry 
in the girls and foolishness in the boys. 

“ Well, I think not,” said the teacher of the babies. “ If 
you want to see‘ lovering ’ in its most violent form you want 
to come down into my room. Why, I can’t go out of the 
room but some little scamp runs up to Gracie and kisses 
her. It’s quite the fashion.” 

The teachers, according to their ages or point of view, 
laughed or looked shocked. 

“‘T should think her mother would complain — germs, you 
know, and all that,” said one of the laughing ones. 

“She did complain ; she did worse ; she threatened to go 
down to the Board to find out why I couldn’t manage my 
children any better. She said there must be something the 
matter with me or the children would never think of such 
things.” 

“ What do you do now?” asked the laughing one who had 
made the germ suggestion. 

‘I just take Gracie with me whenever I leave the room. 
I know I ought to do something else,” she said looking 
guilty, “ but I haven’t had time. Next Friday night I’m go- 
ing to try to think of something. I’m going to look over 
my Psychology,’ twinkling a little, “ to see if James or Dewey 
have any suggestions or advice.” 

“ The darling little loving things !”” said the head assistant 
laughing. To her the babies were cherubs and she listened 
with unconcealed doubt to the tales of their badness told 
sometimes by their much-tried teachers. 

“T don’t think it’s very funny,’ said the teacher; 
“and you wouldn’t either, if you had parents saying such aw- 
ful things to you as Gracie’s mother said tome. I just have 
to stay in the room all the time, or take the little belle with 
me.” 

‘“‘ Trust you to think of something,” said the head assistant 
with a friendly pat on the shoulder. “ Anyone with as many 
ingenious devices for heading off those infants won’t be at a 
loss to correct a little thing like that. By the way, how did 
you avert the threatened expedition of Gracie’s mother, or 
did she go?” 

The girl blushed. “No, she didn’t go. I told her that 
it was all her own fault. She made Gracie look so much 
prettier than the other girls by curling her hair and making 
her such lovely aprons that the little boys couldn’t help it — 
and — some other things ’ — finishing vaguely. 

“ You ‘jollied’ her, in the words of my big brother,” said 
the seventh grade teacher, who for one who had expressed 
such indignation at the conduct of her own pupils, seemed 
to be enjoying immensely the misdemeanors of her neigh- 
bor’s. 

“Why don’t you make fun of them to shame them out of 


Hie: laughing and half vexed, the seventh grade 
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it? That’s what I would do,” said one of the shocked 
ones. 

“I don’t like to; after all it is so innocent and Gracie i. so 
sweet I can hardly blame them. I like them to be natural, 
but I must certainly try to think of something next Friday,” 
and she looked worried. 

Why not just take it as if it were the most matter-of-fact 
thing in the world ; it’s the secrecy and mystery that makes 
these little love affairs harmful. Punish the boys, not for 
kissing Gracie, but for leaving their seats,” said the aunt of 
a big family of small boys. ‘ Now David —” 

The teachers began to laugh. “ Yes, I know I’m an im- 
becile aunt, but the boys’ mother has lots of sense and David 
and Philip tell all about their sweethearts and no one ever 
laughs or makes any remarks whatever about their conduct. 
David told the other day that his teacher asked the girls 
what they were going to be when they grew up and every 
one said she was going to be an old maid. His mother 
intimated that he’d have to look around for another wife, 
but he said no, if Alice was going to be an old maid he 
would be one too. Now I think Laura’s is the right way to 
treat these affairs. It’s natural after all, and if it’s in, let it 
come out. His companions will make fun enough of him 
without the teacher taking a hand.” 

“In my grade it manifests itself in punching the objects of 
their affections ; in tripping them up as they go down the 
aisle ; in tearing their hair ribbons and shoving them off the 
sidewalks,” said the teacher of the fourth grade. 

“How does it exhibit itself in sixth grade? ”’ asked the 
head assistant. 

“TI don’t see very much of it; they are over the innocent 
and not yet arrived at the silly stage,” said Miss Abbey. 
“‘T had one experience which set me thinking though. I 
noticed that the home work papers of Margaret and 
Arthur were just the same for several days. I questioned 
Margaret and found she had been doing Arthur's work. | 
must say I was disgusted, particularly when I thought of how 
many times I had seen them in the same group going home 
from school. I resolved to make an example of her and 
nip anything like that in the bud. When the school was 
assembled I began: ‘I have the kindest little girl in this 
room.’ I glanced at Margaret just then and I saw such a 
pathetic, colorless little face, with such a stricken look, that 
in a flash I realized what an awful thing I was about to do 
to a sensitive child, and I changed my tone which had been 
as sarcastic as I knew how to make it and spoke of her 
readiness to help every one; she always had a pencil for 
those in need of it, was ever ready to help her teacher, even 
if she had to miss a picnic at the park (which she had 
really done), and even did the home work for her com- 
panions so they might have a little extra time for play. I 
explained then, of course, how this was mistaken kindness 
and a hindrance instead of a help. It was sufficient reward 
at the time to see the change in expression of the faces that 
had been turned toward her expecting her to get a scolding, 
and to see the color return to her own. It’s been a sort of 


consolation to me ever since when I haven’t done the right - 


thing, which happens very frequently.”’ 

“ Not so frequently as to the rest of us,’’ said the fourth 
grade teacher. “I can plainly see you wouldn’t advise 
ridicule.” 

-“ Never! never!” she said emphatically. ‘“ Anything but 
that. There’s no harm in a boy and girl fondness if it 
doesn’t interfere with work, and surely a teacher can man- 
aze that.” 

‘“‘ If we were all willing to own up I think the fact that we 
have all been there would come out,” said the head assistant. 
‘“‘ Now, I remember distinctly putting on my very best shoes 
for school (I had to go under the frent stairs to do it), just 
to let Arthur Burling see what nice liitle feet I had. I was 
punished more than I deserve, I think. They hurt so badly 
that I had to take one off and sit on my foot. The teacher, 
an awful crank, commanded me to go to the board. I 
wouldn’t confess why I refused to go, so I got into all sorts 
of trouble with her. When I reached home, Curley, my dog, 
had made off with my shoes, so I got into trouble with my 
mother. To punish me she made me wear the shoes Sun- 
day and every day, and when a much coveted invitation to a 
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party came, I couldn’t go because my shoes were scuffed so: 
Arthur was to be there. Did Dante say anything about the 
sufferings of the vain in the Inferno? I could give him a 
few suggestions if he were alive. My mother thought she 
was curing me of vanity; she never suspected that it was 
love concealed that was nipping my damask cheek. I must 
say for myself, however, that [ am rather lenient with these 
love affairs. In my grade it is developed in letters. It’s 
splendid practice too. Bessie informed me very indignantly, 
not long ago, that Montgomery was writing such insulting 
letters to her. I asked to see one and really I never read a 
sweeter, simpler letter, nor one with such original spelling. 
Montgomery blushed a brilliant scarlet when I spoke to him 
about it. I assured him he had nothing to be ashamed of, 
the letters were very good, but I advised him to select some 
other girl and to consult the dictionary. I rather like to see 
love’s young dream enacted,” she went on reminiscently.” It 
always begins with a girl doing her hair up the most fashion- 
able way ; then she gets shoes with heels ; then she sews the 
buttons on her dresses, and she is very careful to say 
‘excuse me’ on every possible occasion. The boy polishes 
his shoes, wears a tie, and usually puts his hat on in a 
rakish manner, over to the side or on the back of his head, 
with his bang in evidence. The eighth grade symptoms are 
very marked indeed. Just notice Walter Burns some day. 
He’s a type.” . 

“But when they’re silly! its so disgusting!” said the 
seventh grade teacher. 

“* Not half so silly at fourteen as at forty,” said the head 
assistant. ‘When it’s open and above board it’s all right 
and no harm done. Look out for the girls who say they 
don” ‘ike boys.” 


An Annual Contest 
ANNA J. BULLARD 


It was a late spring day, and the sun came down quite 
warmly on the good old Hampshire Downs, making all the 
growing green things raise their heads with joy and gladness 
at the heat. 

It was the great day of the year in the lives of the shep- 
herds of this locality, for there was to be a contest among 
the different owners of the sheep to see whose flock could 
be brought the most quickly to the home. 

A gay throng had gathered from far and near to witness 
the contest ; men, women, and children came, all in holiday 
attire. ; 

The keen little shepherd dogs were all excitement, too, 
for they had a large share in the doings af the day, and they 
raced to and fro, barking good-naturedly at each other. 

At nine of the hour, chimed from a distant cathedral 
belfry, four judges issued from a low-thatched cottage on the 
edge of the Downs, and with a nod of the head, the owners 
of the many thousands of sheep now roaming for miles over 
the country-side, came hurrying up to them. ‘They each 
wore different colored ribbons on their sleeves, correspond- 
ing to the colors worn on the collars of their dogs. 

Each master called his dog to him and seemed to whisper 
a soft word into his trusty ear. 

“Away,” cried the head sheep-keeper, and out ran the 
animals over the Hampshire Downs to gather in their flocks, 
each eager, apparently, to win for their master the prize 
offered on such an occasion. 

An amazing sight it looked to be, and a difficult matter, 
for some of the lambs had strayed away from their mothers 
to drink, to gather succulent grasses, or to gambol with their 
mates, miles away, perhaps, from the scene of the sport. 

With almost breathless eagerness the masters watched 
their dogs, and awaited anxiously for their return, these 
their faithful dumb friends, whom they had trained to their 
work and who had been with them through storm and sun- 
shine, through winter and summer. 

In less than an hour the sheep had been gathered to their 
folds, which are moved from place to place as the feed gives 
out. 

Proud, indeed, was the owner of the flock whose sheep 
were first to the home, and who was the winner of the prize 


of fifty pounds of good English gold. 
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Fancies for February 


MarTHA W. STEARNS, Supervisor Drawing, New London, Conn. 


We have had hatchets and flags for decades of Washing- 
ton’s Birthdays and doubtless shall have as long as the Feb- 
ruaries come, still, a change is restful, and a pleasing varia- 
tion of the established order, is a combination of the two — 
it is an age of combinations ! 

Cut the hatchet from any approved pattern out of white 
drawing paper. Paste a red stripe on each side and in 
middle of blade, then between each side and the middle. 
After this, cut dark blue paper to fit the back of the hatchet- 








head and paste in position. Paste 
three silver stars on the blue. 
(The stars used are Dennison’s, the 
stripes are the “ready gummed” 
stripes used in the kindergarten.) 
This “revised version” of the 
hatchet makes a very good book- 
mark when made small like the 
given design — 5 inches in length 
with head 23 inches across the longest side. When made 
in a larger size, more stars and stripes must be used. 

The sweets of February are mostly linguistic, but a valentine 
bon-bon box combines “ sentiment ”’ with the more material 
sweets of the saccharine order! A pattern of the whole box 
unfolded, can be given the children to mark around and cut 
out, or they can make, by marking around prepared forms. 
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Cut out of tag-board a 3 inch square and 2 oblongs 3x1 and 
3x2. Lay square on white drawing paper and mark around 
for bottom of box. Place a 3x1 obling to each edge of 
square and mark around for sides of box. Then lay a square 
touching one of sides and mark around for under portion 
of cover. Make two slits in centre of this 1 inch long and 





Bon-bon box 


1 inch apart. For upper portion of cover, place the 3x2 
oblong against the opposite side of the box and mark around, 
in centre of edge, draw a heart by pattern as shown in illus- 
tration, turn in reverse position and draw again j inch from 
first, connect with } inch strip and cut around outline. 

Decorate sides of box as shown in pattern by drawing 3 
hearts on each side and cutting out. Color edge of openings 
with red and paint hearts on cover red, then fold box to- 
gether and paste, draw the heart fastening through slit in 
cover to close box. 

If preferred, patterns of the valentines can be prepared 
for the children to mark around, instead of having them 
build up the design themselves. 
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Pattern of bon-bon box 


The Success Club 


The Success Club has been organized in a New Hamp- 
shire town among school children, and its especial object is 
to prevent boys from smoking the cigarette. It hasamem- 
bership of over four hundred and fifty, and is growing rap- 
idly with increasing enthusiasm. Eligibility to continued 
membership is conditional only on “ faithful work in school, 
abstinence from tobacco in any form, respect for the rights 
of others as one’s own, and a determination to make the 
most of the best there is in one.’ The Success Club is 
divided into chapters of fifty members each, and the chap- 
ters have meetings once a month for the study of nature 
and other subjects by means of books, lectures, or trips into 
the country when the weather permits. The club also has 
a Savings feature, and arrangements have been made with a 
bank to take the money as special deposits and allow addi- 


tions in small amounts for the benefit of the children indi- 
vidually. There is not only a rivalry as to who will save the 
most from what is picked up in various attempts at thrift, 
but a disposition to learn in a wider range than that of the 
school-room, and above all things to discourage any attempt 
to smoke the cigarette. The club was formed after the 
young folks had been told of the growth of the cigarette 
habit in this country. 


The First Man 


Teacher Who was the first man? 

Little boy (at the the rear of the class) George Washington. 

Teacher Why do you think George Washington was the first 
man? 

Little boy Because he was first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen. 
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Marching Song 
fa) o> 
NANCY CLARK 
(MELovy—‘“‘ John Brown's Body’) 


You know the pretty story old 
Of George’s cherry tree ; 

Try to be as truthful, 
Just as brave as he ; 

By and by, when you are grown, 
You’ll have some work to do, 
Be honest, brave, and true. 


Chorus 


Onward, onward, then be marching, 

Onward, onward, then be marching, 

Onward, onward, then be marching, 
With banners high in air. 


O Washington—as you’ve been told— 
Was honest, brave, and true ; 

He gave to dear America 
Its flag Red, White, and Blue. 

For this we praise and honor him, 
For this we hold him dear, 


His birthday keep each year. Chorus 





‘The “Sound” Party 


EVELYN M. YounG 


*“ Hlow great a matter a little fire kindleth!” 
What good attention a little tact causeth. 


The clock in the school-room said “ three.’’ Recess had 
been over along time. Long since had the amusing “ loo 
li loo man” gone with the funny little “horn” which he 
carried shut up in a leather case in his pocket. 

The pretty colored pencils with which the graceful sprays 
of golden rod had been “ wonderfully ” and in some cases 
“ fearfully ’ colored, had been put away in the neat little 
cabinet and the time, announced Miss Smith’s program, had 
come for reading. The usual drill on sounds which always 
preceded the lesson was looked forward to with anything 
but pleasure by the little people. 

Pockets were searched for any alluring bit of treasure 
which might prove interesting, one little urchin eyed a half 
eaten apple, hitherto concealed in the recesses of his desk, 
with a view to taking occasional surreptitious bites when 
opportunity presented, and many were the darkly laid plans 
in smail heads for paying as little attention as possible to 
what they felt sure would be dull and uninteresting. 

“Now, children,” began the sweet voice of the young 
teacher who was substituting for Miss Smith, “ how many 
of you have ever heard of a party?” 

Was there ever a more surprising question? Could they 
have heard aright? A party! surely they had heard of a 
party! Hadn’t Johnnie Brown’s big sister just “ turned ten” 
and had a party with real ice-cream and pink frosted cakes 
and — but the next question was still more of a stunner. 

‘‘ How many have ever been to a party?” 

Then indeed eyes danced, feet moved uneasily and hands 
waved to tell about the time when “ once I and my sister” 
etc., but Miss Bright had secured the attention she wanted 
and now she proceeded in the same tactful way to keep it. 

“« We will all give a party and we will see right now whom 
we are going to invite. You may all tell which ones to 
invite. As I hold the cards before you one at a time you 
may tell the sounds. All those you say correctly and very 
plainly may come to our party.” 

The cards were then quickly shown to the children and 
each one in turn gave a quick, clear response. Round <-nd 
round the class, each child so interested in the little game 
that the forbidden apple was forgotten, ine unsolicited 
treasures quickly hidden and everyone was on the alert. 

‘“‘TIsn’t that nice ?”” announced Miss Bright. ‘Wecan invite 
all but three to our party.” 
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How delighted the children were to set the cards in the 
chalk trays, on tables and stands, “just like giving really 
and truly people, seats,” they said. ‘This device afforded an 
excellent drill on the sounds to be used in the lessons: a 
quick blend drill connecting the sounds to form words fol- 
lowed, and the children were ready to read. 

They really told their little sentences as if they were talk- 
ing. Occasionally Miss Bright would point out a sound 
(preferably one that had not been “ invited ’’) and ask for 
it to be given. 

When the lesson was over, the desks and floor made neat 
for the next morning, and the bell for dismissal had sounded, 
many were the sweet “good nights,” not a few accompanied 
with the wish that, “‘ some time we could have another party,” 


Charlie's Victory 


HERE was once a little boy,’ said mamma, “and he 
loved somebody very much. It isn’t a very large 
somebody, but it has bright blue eyesand curly hair.” 

“ Why, it’s me!” said Charlie. “It’s me, myself.” 

‘So it is,’ said mamma, laughing. ‘‘ And it is ‘ Master 
Self’ whom Charlie loves best. He even doesn’t love sister 
so much as ‘ Master Self.’ So he keeps all his pretty toys 
and doesn’t give them up. He loves ‘ Master Self’ better 
than mamma, for when mamma says ‘Go to bed,’ and ‘Mas- 
ter Self’ says ‘ No,’ Charlie likes best to please that naughty 
‘ Master Self.’ ” 

““T won’t please ‘ Master Self,’”” said Charlie, and he kissed 
mamma, and said “ good night.” Next day, mamma gave 
Charlie a bright, new 1o-cent piece and said he might go 
with nurse to buy some candy. 

When nurse and sister were ready, and Charlie had taken 
his little stick, they set out. Charlie was thinking. He was 
thinking very much, and he was saying to himself: ‘1 don’t 
love ‘ Master Self.’ ”’ 

He walked quietly by nurse’s side. Now and then he 
looked at the money in his hand: it was very bright and 
very white. It seemed a long way to the candy store. 
‘‘ What will you buy, Charlie?” asked nurse. 

“Some candy for myself,” said Charlie, as they reached 
the park. 

“Keep close to me while we cross the road,” said nurse ; 
but just then Charlie pulled her dress and whispered : “ Look, 
nurse ! Look there!” and nurse saw a little girl standing 
near a tree, alone and crying. 

“‘ What’s the matter with her, nurse ?”’ asked Charlie. 

“T’llask her,” said nurse. ‘ What are you crying for, my 
dear?” 

But the little girl only cried the more, and Charlie went 
close to her and said: ‘“ What’s the matter, little girl?” 

The little girl could not speak, she was sobbing so much. 
“Don’t cry,” said Charlie, in great distress. ‘It makes me 
want to cry, too.” 

«Oh, dear! Oh, dear !” said the little girl. “I have lost 
my money! All my money.” But soon she began to tell 
nurse how it was. She was going to get some bread, and 
she had the money in her hand, “and,” said ‘she, ‘a boy 
pushed me, and I fell, and lost my 1o-cent piece, and I can’t 
buy the bread, and mother will be so angry.” 

“I’m glad I didn’t lose my piece,” said Charlie, squeez- 
ing it hard. 

‘‘T am sorry for you,” said nurse. 
home and tell mother.” 

“TI can’t! I can’t!” cried the little girl. 
mother had, and we’re so hungry !”’ 

Charlie held his money tightly. What was he thinking of 
all the time? He was saying to himself: “I don’t love 
‘ Master Self.’’’ He pulled nurse’s dress, and said: ‘ Nurse, 
can’t you give the little girl some money ?”’ 

‘‘T haven’t my purse, dear,” said nurse. 

The little girl moved away, crying. Charlie walked on 
beside nurse. They were near the candy store. He could 
see the sweets in the window — sticks and balls and creams! 
Charlie turned his head. He saw the little girl lovking back, 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 














PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOURS 
TO WASHINCTON 


February 2 and 16, March 2,16 and 30, April 6 and 20, 

















May 4, 1906 
‘ ROUND $225.00 TRIP 











From Boston 
624% from Fall Riwer; #18 from New York 


Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except supper on Fall 
River Line steamer returning; rate from New York covers all expenses. 


FOUR DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Attractive Educational Outings 


Full particulars of CEO. M. ROBERTS, P.A.N. E. D., 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
J. R, WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. CEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent. 
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MORE MOTHER STORIES 


By MAUD LINDSAY 


Companion Book to 


Miss Lindsay’s ‘Mother Stories” 


Twenty Full-Page Drawings 





By F. C. SANBORN and FANNY RAILTON 


The author says: “My stories of the happy outdoor world were written in 
response to the needs of the little children with whom my lot is cast. They 
were suggested to me by the Mother Plays, and I have striven, though faultily, to 
keep them true to Froebel’s ideals for childhood —Truth, Simplicity and Purity.” 


Beautifully Bound in Cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Send for “ Kindergarten Review’’ Premium Circular 
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too. She was still crying. Charlie pulled nurse’s dress. 
** Nurse,’’ he said, ‘‘I want to turn back.” 

“What do you want to turn back for?” asked nurse. 
“ Here is the store.’ 

“Charlie raised himself on tiptoe to get nearer nurse’s ear, 
and whispered : 

“‘T want to please the little girl and not ‘ Master Self!’ ” 

Nurse knew what he meant. She turned back. Charlie 
looked once njore at the candy store, then he ran across the 
street. Wher came close to the little girl, he held out 
his bright 10-cent piece and said 
‘Master Self !’”’ 

The little girl stopped crying and began to smile ; then she 
tried to say “ Thank you,” to Charlie; but nurse said: 
“Run, now, and buy your bread,” and she ran off, after 
looking back to nod and smile at Charlie. 

But Charlie was even happier than she. He walked 
briskly home and sat on mamma’s lap, and told her all 
about it. Mamma kissed him, and said: “Isn’t Charlie 
happy now?”’ 

And Charlie said : 


: “Tt is for you, and not 


“Yes; because I didn’t please ‘Master 





Self !’"’—Rochester Herald. 
Choosing a Valentine 
A. B. B. From the German 
. Allegretto 
Z Ee SEER. Eee REG We TER Mee ‘Ee a 
5} —— > nee eg een FE: ee 
6g .—_-#— = ~~ —e == = — 
‘ Te eee 
1. Moth - er dear - ie, Sweet - heart mine, 
2. Sweet -heart, sweet - heart, child of mine, 
| EA SRY >: es 2 a 2 Ph REN sore ee 
SSS 
Se ee ee Seer 
I choose you for my val - en-tine; For I love you 
Moth-er’s lit - tle val - en -tine; Yes I love you, 


G25 se 


fond and true, Tell me that you love me too. 
love youtrue, Just as I am loved by you. 
7 ee er 
— ~~ ee eee =. RE i | a. im 
a o [eso i = 
a = 
Love me fond-ly, tru - ly, moth-er dear - ie, 


Love you ae ee Ser -: tru - ly, Sweet-heart, sweet-heart, 


oe eer: a 
| =a a 
oleae SS AGS: TASTES. 7k 


Sweet-heart mine,Take me for your val - en 
child of mine,Moth-er’s lit - tle 





- tine. 


val - en - tine. 


Note — Characters The child (one of the younger pupils), the 
mother (an older pupil). As the child approachs the chair where the 
mother is seated the class joins in the singing of the first stanza, 

Gestures At the words “I choose you,” the child places her hand 
upon the mother’s shoulder; at the words “ Tell me that you love me, 
too,” she bends forward to look into the mother’s face; at the words, 
“Take me for your valentine,” she holds out both hands in appeal to 
the mother. 

In the second stanza the mother takes the child’s face between her 
hands at the first line (the class joining in the singing); at the second 
line, the mother draws the child nearer to her; at the third line she lifts 
the. child’s face and looks down into her eyes; at the last two lines she 
draws the child very close, puts her arm about her and touches her lips 
to the child’s cheek. 





The Cem 


In one of the primary grades of our city schools the teacher 
had begun to bring before the youthful minds the familiar names 
of American history. To draw out the youny histori:ns, she one 
day asked the class for volunteers to tell who Columbus was. 
Several hands went up, with the usual vigorous snapping for the 
privilege of giving the answer. ‘‘ Well,” said the teacher, ‘‘Amy 
may tell us.” 

Amy was quickly on her feet and triumphantly exclaimed: 
‘* Columbus, why he was the gem of the ocean.” 





Clean linen gives moral strength. 
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Pupils from the Philippines 


The experiment made by the government in placing Fili- 
pino boys of various ages in American homes, in order that 
they might be educated in the grammar and high schools 
during the four years allotted them for that purpose, has 
apparently found justification in the results attained after 
six months’ test. 

The majority of the boys brought here early in Novem- 
ber are Tagalogs or Viscayans of the middle classes, who 
had studied under American teachers for a year, and who 
were selected after a competitive examination. Southern 
California was thought to be the best place for them during 
their first year, and they were accordingly scattered through- 
out homes in six counties of that state. With the coming 
of the summer they will be removed to homes in some 
middle Western state not yet selected. 

Intellectually, their teachers report them to be the 
superiors of American boys in those studies in which the 
memory alone is called into play ; but in the working out of 
algebraic or other mathematical problems, which require 
sustained mental effort, they are far inferior to the Ameri- 
cans. 

They are skilful workers at manual training but dislike it. 
The mechanic in the Philippines stands low in the native 
social scale ; and only the work calculated to advance them 
in their-allotted future career is pleasing to the Filipine 
pupils. They are ambitious and attentive in study, courte- 
ously respectful to their teachers, and deeply grateful for 
any kindness shown them. 

It is greatly to the credit of American school-fellows that 
they have been invariably kind to the brown exiles, and have 
invited them to join in their games. ‘The Filipinos, however, 
thought these games were “rough,” especially football, and 
‘“‘disagreeable for the clothes.” At first they could hardly 
be prevailed upon to play baseball, because it involved tak- 
ing off their coats. They considered that to run about in 
one’s shirt sleeves was most undignified. Later, however, 
the fascination of the “national game”’ was too much for 
them to withstand, and they formed a nine; and although 
they remove their coats and waistcoats while they play, they 
compromise with dignity by retaining stiffly starched shirts 
and high collars. 

The American boy, taking him by and large, has many 
admirable virtues, but polite manners are hardly a general 
characteristic in his make-up. ‘The boys of California were 
at first inclined to scoff at the punctilious Spanish courtesy 
of the foreigners, and at their care of their clothing in keep- 
ing it well brushed and otherwise well conditioned, and 
more especially at their liking for white shirts, collars, and 
cuffs. But for all that, it has been noticed that various 
American school-fellows of the Filipinos have “ spruced up’ 
since they came among them. So potent is the influence of 
example.— Youth's Companion. 
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NOTES 


_A speaker in a recent teachers’ meet- 
‘of two hundred 
children who enter the first grade, twelve 
the eighth grade; ten enter high 
school ; are graduated from high 
school, aud one pupil alone is destined to 
be graduated from a college.” 


ing in Ohio said that 


complet: 
two 


—Free breakfasts are to be furnished to 
poor children of the Milwaukee public 
schools. A fund has been raised and the 
Women’s School Alliance has the work in 
charge. Children whose parents have to 
vo to work without being able to provide 
breakfast for them are the ones to whom 
the practice will apply. 





LINOOLN’S AND WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAYS 
February is the month of hero worship 
in America, and a good deal of responsi- 
bility rests upon school teachers to see that 


their pupils are impressed with the full 
significance of why we hold February 12th 
and 22d sacred. 

All teachers want to instill in their pupils 


a high sense of patriotism, and there is no 
doubt but what the most eflective means of 


) doing this is to associate as closely as 
) possible all great men and noble deeds with 
the Stars and Stripes. 

5 A flag should be in every school-room or 


on every school-house, if not constantly at 
least upon such occasions as when we do 
; honor to our great men, and we want to 

call the attention of our readers to a plan 


=o 


> whereby they can get a large flag of splen- 
> did quality without trouble or expense. 
f The Mail Order Flag Company, of Ander- 
2 son, Ind., will send to any teacher who 
writes for them thirty-five flag buttons or 
stick pins, to be disposed of by the pupils 
; for ten cents each. These thirty-five pins 
2 are furnished free, with the understanding 
1 that when they are all sold the proceeds— 
3 $3.50—shall be sent to the Mail Order Flag 
* Company, in payment for a beautiful fast- 
r colored flag, eight feet long and five feet 
wide. 
t The emblematic flag buttons are very 
attractive, and children find no difficulty in 
: selling them to their parents or friends at 
1 ten cents each. The boys will want them 
y for their coat lapels and the girls for shirt 
a Waist sets. 
n ; We know of so many teachers who have 
‘ carried ont this plan successfully that we 
r urge others to take it up. It is not only an 
h easy way to get a flag which will be a 
y source of inspiration to children for years 
S to come, but it also affords a pleasant 
diversion from the routine of school work, 
y and interests the pupils for two or three 
| days while the buttons are being sold. 
We suggest that our readers, who are 
y interested in getting a flag, write to this 
)- company at once, so as to be prepared to 
d decorate for Lincoln’s and Washington's 
d birthdays. It will not be long before 
1s Decoration Day is here again, either. Just 
” address the Mail Order Flag Company, 
of Anderson, Ind., requesting the buttons and 


mentioning this paper. They will be sent 





free, all charges paid 
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I Can Make You Well, Strong 
and Beautiful 



















For detalls about 
MY PERSONAL 
INSTKUCTION 

mark thas (XX) on blank 

b low, opposite the points 

MOST INcORTANT tn your 

ease and mark thus (X) 

















VERY WOMAN should peeserye her a eae 3st ona Gu rbich ales 
Seakerbensben Rey eneete soy pardclars in re-ard 


— 


33 = 


to pone case which you feel 
I should know, write about 
them fully and I will frankly 


treating nearly 18,000 women and myknowl- 
edge of what my work has done forthem that 









makes me know I can do as much for you. . tell you, without charge, 
Let me give you a perfectly balanced or- * what I can do for you. 

ganism. Let me direct your breathing, your . Dept. 45 

exercise, your dict; let me give you a perfect | Too Thin 





Round shouldered 
Superfiuous flesh 
Prominent hips 
Protruding abdomen 
Height 


Do you stand correctly 
Thin chest 


blood supply and circulation; a nervous sys- 
in harmony with itself and the rest of your ~. 
, each nerve center properly directing the 
gan itcontrols, The resultant strong vitalit 
enable you to resist disease, and I wi 
make you wliat you were intended to be— 





















ftrong, happy, graceful, beautiful— loving Thin bu 
and . with a mental calm which islife Thin od 
power and true beauty, making your life a i Complexion 














Do you walk gracefully 
Weakness 

Lame back 

Dullness 

Irritable 

Nerves 


satisfaction to yourself, making you 
light and otubatons of your iat, of 
Only 15 Mine Sve me to Tingtes 

utes a Day your po — S ‘fol 














lowing my sim: rections, Just alittle care oo 
ua at yon nendijo make yon Go ideal ween P Dizziness 
your type. not say it 1s impossible, tha? — . Indigesti 

: MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK -- 





nature has not given you the first requirements 
of health and ty—I know it is possible; I have accomplished it for thousands. 

Drugs are Dangerous i 
Tuse no drugs. I nevertreat a pee Icannot help, If I cannot help you I will tell youso. 
True 





IKeep qelepadeds Tod ta de wraeketperystereeed | 
Women Young dey rue?—iNo, true mo! is true to her sacri 


















reserving and cting herself, that she be of greatest ser- 
vice to her family, “The mother needs health, @zength, and lightness of heart that she may be 


@ true wife—the delight of her husband, his joy, rest, social help and inspiration, not a slaving, 


Circulation 
Blood 












suffering dead weight for his pity. true mother keeps well, beautiful and young, wn ty ey a hy omy = 
may enjoy the confidence and admiration of her children. mentioned here? 

If you could sit beside me, at my desk, 1 could, if | would, show you, daily, hundreds of Occupation ? 
letters from pupiis 1 have hel I never violate a confidence, never show a letter without } hehe — — 
permission; but are a few snatches from one morning's mail: apnea! Viiattan 


I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your 
physical culture. 
I have lost 73 pounds, and was never better. I look ten years younger. 
My constipation and biliousncss are entirely relieved. 
Just think howI have gained,since I began with you,from 112 to 137 Ibs. in one year. 
My catarrh and lungsare much better ard my body, which wasa bony, crooked 
structure, is actually beginning to look like your picture of correct poise. 
My head issteady, the confused feeling having passed away. It is the best spent 
money ever used for myself. 
Just think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything without 
the greatest distress, and now I think I could DIGEST TACKS. Iam so happy. 
— Remember, I give you personal instruction, after careful study of your 
Howes Ss symptoms qpkesniiien. When we soqued details about my les- 
: sons, | send you By eneral bo~k free. This outlines my methods, 
and gives you many valable health hints. With this book I will send, also free, 
my lesson on Poise, which teaches you how to stand and walk. 
P. } Besides the Book and free lesson, in answer to yuur first inquiry, is 
ersonal included my personal examination of your symptoms and my first 
Instructions advice toyou. Write me fully about your case, also letting me know 
our faults of figure, etc. I will make a personal study of your case and will let you 
now whether I can help you or not. Your letter will be held in strict confidence, 



































I never publish letters without special permission, though I can send you hundreds of 
testimonials from women I have helped, who are only too glad to have me showtheir letters. Fill ont, ent off and 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 57 Washington St., Dept. 45 CHICAGO 9B allthis biask—NOw! 

































NOTE—Miss Cocroft, as President 0) Physical Culture Extension W ori: in America, needs no further introduction, 


The Wooster Primary Speaker 


112 Pages. 175 Selections 





Recitations, Dialogues, Songs, Selections for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington’s Birthday. 
The best and most attractive little speaker pub- 
lished. Price, 25 cents, prepaid. 

BUSY WORK 
SEAT EMPLOYMENT FOR HANDS AND MIND 


The WVooster 


Sentence Builders 
Price, 5c a Set, or 50c per dozen Sets 
PREPAID 


—- "The Wooster 
as" NMNurtaber Builders 


—# Price, 5c a Set, or 50c per dozen Sets 
PREPAID 


WOOSTER & COMPANY, School Book Publishers, 228 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE HAPPY METHUD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 


Endorced by 





t struction and Suggestion for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel 
te men he va who have tested it. More than two years of work sys/emasized to meet the needs of the Little 
People and Teachers. New Arrangements and New Illastrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and love for the 

tudy. A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth 
the price of the book. - —_—* ; 

** Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without it.’’—City Super intendent, " : 

‘* Every primary teacher will find it helpful, no matter what method 1s being used.”—A primary teacher, 

Cloth, 8vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 55 cents. Copies “an be obtained directly from tae author. 


Adiress EMILY BENTON PAGE, Groton, Tompkins County, New York 


HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 
OHIO EXAMINATIONS AND ANSWERS is the title of a new book of 328 closely 
printed pages, bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing ali the Uniform Teach- 
ers’ Examination questions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoritative 
answers to all questions for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 
23 branches in all, about 4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen exam- 
inations, with complete topical index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if you will mention 
PopuLAR EpvucaTor, we will send it to you postpaid for $1.10. For $1.75 we will also 
include a year’s subscription to The Ohio Teacher, published monthly, or The Pathfinder, 
of Washington, D. C., published weekly. The Examination Book is just as good in any 













rs as i io. Address 
sia eats HENRY G. WILLIAMS, PUBLISHER, ATHENS, OHIO 
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~The Old Story 


ANNIE BEEBE 
For the Youngest Children 


lad ~ ie Mh 058 
‘This is the cherry — «d"e" 3 
tree, old in story, 47 yh 


1 “ : : ne 
History gives ita %* ‘yeh 


greater glory. Ss ADL 
oa es 


‘These are the cherries 
the good tree bore, 

Sometimes less and 
sometimes more. 


-Y | 





3This is the hatchet which 
did much harm, 

With the sturdy strokes of 
a boy's right arm. 








(tery 


(\ *Small was the boy, but 
a he scorned a lie. 


\ ; To be brave and honest, 
& 





all can try. 


Lor 


Stee 


sHere is a queer 
Continental hat. 





Here is the man— 
you know him well, 

Give a rousing cheer 
—when his name 
you tell. 





1 Hands move upward to show height of trunk, then move slowly left 
and right to show the spreading branches. 

2 Hands with fingers curved to furm a bowl—outstretched as if filled 
with cherries, 

3 Right hand with fingers extended rigidly to form the blade — arm 
moved from the elbow as if making the “ sturdy strokes.” 

4 Hand measuring the distance from the floor as if to indicate the 
height of a small boy. 

5 Thumbs joined horizontally to form the base of a triangle, of which 
the forefingers joined form the apex. 

6 Pointing to George Washington’s picture. 


Sarah’s Teachers 


A PRIMARY TEACHER 

HEY taught side by side; one, an enthusiastic, warm. 

hearted woman, possessing a love for her work and a 

keen insight into human nature ; the other, scholarly, 

methodical, sarcastic, convinced that all human twigs 

could and should be bent in the same direction. One 

gained the love and affection of some forty-five fifth grade 

pupils ; the other, the respect and obedience, born of fear, 

of as many sixth grade pupils. Into the latter grade came 

Sarah, a girl, who, unfortunately, had never learned the les- 
son of self-control. 

Bright she was and interesting, but from the first mis- 
understood and misjudged by “‘ Miss Methoc.” Rebellious, 
self-willed Sarah! She absolutely refused to be molded 
after the approved pattern. (There was actual danger of 
the mold being broken.) Just as determined that this self- 
same mold remain intact, that not even a crack appear, was 
the firm “ Miss Method.” 

Under such circumstances, things soon reached a crisis, 


On a memorable morning, hot-headed Sarah, goaded to the 


point of desperation by the cool, sarcastic tongue of the pre- 
siding genius of the room, struck her. In the passionate 
burst of anger she hissed, “I hate you! I hate you as you 
hate me! so there!” MHastily the principal was summoned ; 
the culprit, her whole form shaken with suppressed sobs, 
taken to his “ sanctum sanctorum ”’ — the office. 

There the child sobbed out her side of the pitiful story. 
(He already knew the other side, and wise man that he was, 
read much between the lines.) But what to do. Suspend 
her? Achild of that age? Not to be thought of.” Had 
not the child sobbed out, “ Please, Mr. Day, take me out of 
that room, I can’t be good there.” Had _ he not also heard 
frequently of late that Sarah was falling behind in her 
classes, that she could not be interested in her work? He 
would give her to his resourceful fifth grade teacher. ‘The 
shame of it! Demoted because a tactless woman could not 
win a lovable heart. 

The next morning it was with a feeling of misgiving that 
Miss C. admitted to her busy hive “the drone” of whom 
she had so often heard. Had not her next door neighbor 
kept her fully posted on the short-comings of this vixen? 

But was this blue-eyed, frank-faced girl, sitting there so 
quietly, as black as she had been painted? She should have 
the benefit of the doubt. (All Miss C.’s children had to 
prove themselves bad before she would admit it.) Had 
this slender girl only yesterday viciously struck a teacher? 
Such thoughts ran through Miss C.’s mind as she assigned 
lessons and directed her new pupil to the seat she was 
to occupy—one in the rear of the room—she had formerly 
occupied a front one, then left her to herself while the 
regular work was resumed. 

The child quickly adjusted herself to the new environ- 
ment—several days passed without an outbreak—things 
seemed going well, when all at once, the unexpected hap- 
pened! A frightened mouse ran across the floor and 
stopped, of course, in front of Sarah! Her book flew one 
way; she went the other. A hearty laugh entered into by 
teacher and pupils alike, was enjoyed : then all quieted down ; 
no, not all. Sarah was giggling ; a low, irritating, continuous 
giggle unnoticed for a time, then Miss C. stepped to her side, 
and ‘Stop as soon as you can, please, you are annoying 
others,’’ was the low spokencommand. As if by magic, the 
giggling ceased ; a kindly nod of approval was the reward. 

In this tactful way, many bad habits were broken, many 
evil tendencies checked. How could they flourish in this 
wholesome atmosphere? By a little investigation it was 
discovered that Sarah possessed a sweet soprano voice that 
rang out strong and true in the chorus work for which the 
room was noted. She was appointed leader, a much coveted 
position among the pupils. By accident, as it were, many 
other school-room responsibilities devolved upon her. 

Not in a day did she gain self-control—far from 1t 
Many times she stumbled and fell; many were the battles 
fought and won in the conflict, but in the end, guided by 
the strong, sustaining hand of a wise teacher, she gained 4 
glorious victory—the victory over self. 
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NOTES 


—Baltimore puts a larger per cent of her 
operating school expenses into elementary 
school salaries than does Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, or St. Louis. 


—After a delay of more than six years, 
the teachers of Brooklyn have won their 
suit for $295,238.69 for back salary, with 
interest, for the first six months of 1899. 
During those six months the teachers were 
psid under a lower schedule of salaries 
than the schedule which was actually in 
force, and suit was brought for the differ- 
ence. 


—The New York Education Department 
calls attention to the yearly examinations 
to be held in various cities throughout the 
state for state certificates. These exami- 
nations are to be conducted in August of 
1906-7-8-9 and 10. The 
issued will be valid for life, and will be 
good in any public school of the state. 
Candidates must have had two years’ suc- 
cessful experience in teaching. In case the 
applicant has been in attendance at a train- 
ing school for one year, it will be accepted 
for one year’s experience. In addition to 
those who take the 
residents of the 
state, or declare their intention to teach in 
the state. ‘Teachers who are interested in 
this matter should secure the regulations 


certificate as 


these requirements 
examinations must be 


and program as issued by the department 
at Albany, N. Y. 


NEW ISAAO PITMAN TEXT 

Our readers will be more than tsually 
interested in the announcement of an en- 
tirely new shorthand text-book from the 
press of Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union 
Square, New York. They will publish on 
March Ist ‘‘Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in 
Shorthand,” a new text-book that is really 
new. Breaking away from usages which 
have proved eminently successful in the 
past, the American house of Isaac Pitman 
& Sons have produced a stenographic guide, 
philosopher, and friend, created by the 
united efforts of an enthusiastic band of 
American Shorthand teachers. Their new 
presentation of the system is calculated to 
meet the Twentieth Century needs of the 
student in our modern commercial college 
and high school. The primary object of 
the new book is to smooth the path of the 
Student who wishes to become an eflicient 
business or oflice amanuensis, but who is 
not looking for the ultimate attainment of 
avery high rate of speed. The new work 
accomplishes all this and more, in forty 
fascinating lessons, covering all the prin- 
ciples of the Isaac Pitman system, and 
embodying the best ascertainable methods 
of expert exponents of the art. Every 
possible effort has been made by the read- 
ing and re-reading of the proofs of the new 
book by prominent American teachers, to 
lusure absolute accuracy of the engraved 
shorthand forms. Some of the special 
features of this work are: Position writing 
from the beginning; words and sentences 
troduced in the first lesson; phrase- 
ography taught from the fifth lesson, and 


business letters in the seventh and subse- 
quent lessons. 


Business pens in all styles. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


Orders can come through local dealer. 








Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


THe EstTersBRook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


















warranted not to fade, 


You can geta 


Beautiful 





You Will Need One for Washington’s and Lincoin’s Birthdays 
Why not try our plan? 


IT IS SIMPLE, EASY, SURE. 


Drop us a postal card and we wi!l send you prepaid 35 of our emblematic flag buttons. 
Thev are made in national colors, ivory finish, stick pin backs. 
pupils and they sell them to their parents and friends for 10c, each. 

You send us the money and we send you immediately, all charges prepaid, a 


BEAUTIFUL UNITED STATES FLAG---Absolutely Free. 


The flag is regulation size, eight feet long, five feet wide, and is made of good material, 
sewed stars and stripes—suitable for indoor or outdoor use--45 stars properly placed; 


The buttons are very pretty—men and boys wear them in the lapel of their coats. 
Girls wear them for shirt waist sets. 

You can readily sell them in a few days, 

We can refer you to teachers in 
adjacent counties, who have received 

Your patrons will appreciate your spirit of patriotism and cheerfully buy the buttons 
to enable you to get a flag for their school, 

Better talk it over with your pupils and write for the buttons to-day. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 103! Meridian Street, ANDERSON, INDIANA. 


our own State. 
ags from us by this plan. 


You give these to your 


Very likely in your own or 








100 Pages. 


Another Exercise 

A Chain of Dates 
Freedom’s Flag 
Memorial Exercise 
Our Nation’s Heroes 
The Story of the Bells 


228 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago New York 





For Washington’s Birthday 
Washington's Birthday 
Washington’s Birthday 
In Memory of Washington day 
Alphabetical Exercise 


WASHINGTON’S 


BIRTHDAY 


EXERCISES 


Price, 15 Cents, Postpaid 


Memorial Exercises, Military Drills, Recitations, etc. 


Contains among others the following Exercises : 


Crowning Washington Washington’s Christmas Party Some Years in Washington's Life 
The Crowning of Washington 

A Washington Memorial Exercise 
Flag Drill for Washington’s Birth- 


The True Glory of Washington 


February Twenty-Second 


Can be Adapted to Primary or Grammar Grades. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E 17th Street 


717 Market Street 
San Francisco 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


Austell building 
Atlanta 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


February 


If ever a teacher needs executive ability, wisdom to plan, 
and the faculty to keep cool and not overdo things, it is in 
this short, crowded month of February. 

I want you to stop and think, teachers, as to the advisa- 
bility of keeping up the old soldier marches and soldier songs 
and soldier caps which have always been used in primary 
schools on February 22, and which the boys adore. All the 
world is now talking peace. Shall we, who are training the 
children, keep on talking war, and the glories of the battle- 
field? It is Washington’s Jirthday we celebrate this month, 
but none of us will ever know how much of the glory of 
Washington radiates, in the minds of the children, from that 
word ‘ General” prefixed to his name. Does not Washing- 
ton as a commander of fighting armies mean more to our 
boys than Washington as patriot, or president? How can 
we change all this and impress the little ones with the joys 
and beauties of peace? Tell them the story of the “ Ports- 
mouth Treaty.” Begin with that famous meeting cf the 
Russian and Japanese embassies on board our Mayflower. 
Tell them of that historic toast of President Roosevelt when 
he introduced these national ambassadors to each other. 
Hunt up the toast and give it to them. I envy you your 
opportunity to dramatize that whole scene till the children 
will thrill under it, and never, never forget it. ‘Then follow 
along those weeks spent at Portsmouth, and the final tri- 
umph of the treaty of peace. Make our children proud of 
our President, who did so much for the final peace victory. 
I have had a Peace March written on purpose for the boys 
to sing after this story. ‘The music for it has been planned 
for march music, and you must become familiar with the 
marked accent before the children undertake it. Sing it 
with them, keeping time as they sing, and the marching will 
follow easily. Make them little Peace caps to wear, with 
touches of red, white, and blue in them, and perhaps a diagonal 
Peace scarf across the breast. While the march was planned 
mainly for the older boys it can be made applicable to the 
girls, also. Just hint to the boys that here is a chance to 
do the gracious, knightly thing and invite the girls to join 
in their march. All this can be made a beautiful, beneficial 
exercise if teachers will put themselves in it and make it a 
success. It will be so easy for you to speak of war as a ter- 
rible thing of the past and to welcome Peace as the white 
dove who is hovering over the world. I prepared a little 
account, for the children, of the finding of the body of John 
Paul Jones since last February, and the bringing of it to 
America, but I have not put it in this number of Primary 
Epucation. Why? Because the children would not see 
in him the Father of the American Navy, but the intrepid 
fighter, who lashed together the Richard and Serapis for 
that deadly struggle. That would appeal too powerfully to 
their imagination. Don't let us give anything to the chil- 
dren that is not a good thing for them to go to slecp on. 
Historical facts like that battle can wait till they are older. 
There has never been such an opportunity to teach patriot- 
ism in the school on the basis of universal peace and good- 
will as in this present month of February. Put your con- 
science into it, teachers, and you will do it well. 





Valentines 


They reappear this year in all their freshness and dainti- 
ness and make children of us again. I have tried to give 
you some new ones, and hope you will enjoy making them 
with the children. I would leave Cupid’s dart out of them. 
The kind of sentiment which you put into these valentines 
hasn’t any need of the transfixing dart. I wish that valen- 
tines might be exchanged between boys and girls in schools 
on the comrade basis, as well as to include mother and the 
home friends.. But cou/d it? 1 wish some teacher who 
feels equal to it would make the experiment and report. It 
must be some warm-hearted teacher, who loves valentines 
herself and understands children. She could make it all a 


simple, above-bvard kind of friendliness between the little 
boys and girls that wouldn’t even cause a smile; could she 
not? 

Entertainment. You will find a generous supply of songs, 
recitations, and plays in this number for your Twenty- 
second “ Exercises.” All the grades have been remem- 
bered. Don’t feel obliged to use anything just as you find 
it. Adapt, add to, eliminate, to meet your needs. ‘There js 
a variety of national flags that the little foreign children may 
recognize and learn their own, even if born in America and 
taught to love the Stars and Stripes supremely. I have not 
given any formal salute to the flag this year, but every 
teacher can improvise one to meet her needs in two min- 
utés. But don’t forget to have one. It should be impres- 
sive and never left out. And, with all the rest, do make the 
children feel the sacredness of the flag and be indignant to 
see it in a saloon window or used as an advertisement. 
Americans have much to learn of the true loyal vse of their 
flag. 


The Man Without a Country 


Don’t you think, teachers, that you could re-read Dr, 
Hale’s ‘‘ Man Without a Country,” and adapt the story for 
your children? I’m sure you could. No one story ever 
did so much for patriotism as that story did. It will open a 
new world to them. 

Editor’s Address ’ 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
The Aurora, Worcester, Mass. 


Material for Decorations and Valentines 


How many know of the beautiful crépe material made by 
Dennison & Co. (26 Franklin St., Boston, Mass.), that can 
be utilized for school purposes? Nothing that you can 
find elsewhere, or make yourselves, will compare with what 
you can get in this artistic house, at a cost within the reach 
of every teacher. Send to them for lists and prices, and 
club together and send for what you want ina bunch. 1 
can hear your “Oh!” now, as you unwrap the parcel. Long 
folds of brilliant red, white, and blue for festooning ; tissue 
paper, garlands for decorations (good for years for similar 
occasions) ; and crépe flag napkins and doilies, which can 
be divided into quarters and thirds for valentines. A small 
crépe flag or heart delicately fastened on white paper, with 
a suitable verse or two in the child’s own handwriting, will 
make an artistic, inexpensive souvenir for the little ones to 
take home. All of you, who “don’t know what to have 
new this year,” will find your doubts charmingly settled 
by using these beautiful things. 


Mr. Whitney's Flag 
in the supplement will prove a boon to teachers who want 
to see it waving on the blackboard, and .haven’t “ quite 
dared ”’ before. 


When Due 


Contributions intended for the May number (Bird Day 
Number) of Primary Epucation must be in the editor’s 
hands by February 25th. 


Painting Pastimes 


is a unique book, and teachers can get much from it for 
blackboard illustration. It is 12x 9 in size and is packed 
full of pictures to be painted by children in the colors indi- 
cated in the same pictures completed, on opposite pages. 
After teachers have exhausted its helps for themselves it will 
make a charming gift book for children. Price, 51.00. 
(Thompson & Thomas, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Publishers.) 
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PENCIL you always meet a friend 

that can be depended upon at all 
times. It matters not for what purpose you 
want it, as long as you select the right pencil 
for that particular kind of work; then if its 
name is stamped in letters of pure gold 


6*sDIXON’S 
AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE?” 


it will give you a square deal as long as it lasts. 
As a teacher you must be interested in the 
use of good materials in the school room. If 
you will send us 16c in stamps we will send 
you a package of pencils that will give you a 
splendi | opportunity to test their merits. 


Wvexcr 5 YOU MEET A DIXON 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


=), Send for Catalogue of 
TEACHER Reward, Gift, Merit, 
Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect, 
Credit. Good, Drawing,Sewing, Reading, 
Busy-Work, Report, Number, Alphabet, 
Composition, Motto, History, Language, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
Making Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, 
Books, Entertainment, School Supplies, 
Certificates, Diplomas, Etc. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


EDUCATIONAL 
SEAT WORK 


Domino Number Cards 


Price, 25 cents 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 
Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for color- 
ing on each card, These cards are 
equally good for sewing cards or out- 
line drawing. Price, 25 cents. 




















Doll Outline Cards for 
Color Work and 


Drawing 

Sixteen cards, 51} x 8, with full 
directions for coloring on each card. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Hiawatha Drawing and 


Sewing Cards 

This set of 16 ecards is intended 
for use in connection with ‘* The 
Story of Hiawatha,” ‘* Stories of the 


Red Children,’’ ete. Price, 25 cents. 


Primary Language Cards 

Sixty unique cards with index, pre- 
pared by one of Boston’s most suc- 
cessful terchers. Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation and Language Work. In 
heat box. Price, 25 cents. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 





NOTES 


—The Superintendent of Butler County, 
Iowa, issues a small certificate to every 
pupil who is neither absent nor tardy for a 
month. When the pupil has obtained six 
of these small ones the County Superin- 
tendent sends him or her a fine large blue 
certificate ; six more entitles the pupil to a 
large pink one; four more toa pin; eight 
more, to a diploma. 


—In an address at Cooper Union, Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, Physical Director of the 
New York City Schools, said that the solu- 
tion of the problem for furnishing the chil- 
dren of the lower East Side with recreation 
centers was the building of twenty-story 
playgrounds on the piers. ‘‘ It would take 
206 acres of playground,” he said, ‘to 
give each child below Fourteenth Street, 
Manhattan, a place three yards square in 
which to play. This is eleven per cent of 
all the space available for playing in this 
territory. There are now in that part of 
the city 7.36 acres of ground used as open- 
air playgrounds. This is about one-thir- 
tieth of the space needed. It is not a 
feasible proposition to provide the children 
of lower Manhattan with playgréunds, and 
yet it is a necessary thing that they have 
an opportunity to play out-of-doors if they 
are to grow up healthy and moral. The 
first step toward the solution of the prob- 
lem is the equipment of a twenty-story 
pier. This can have light and air.” 


SUSPENSION SYSTEM IN OHICAGO 


In an address “before the Chicago Board 
of Education, Judge J. W. Mack made an 
attack upon the public school suspension 
system on the ground that it is productive 
of waywardness instead of reform. He 
urged the Board to establish a ‘‘ deten- 
tion school,” as a cure for the evil. At 
present the Parental Schoul is over- 
crowded, and ninety truants are on the 
waiting list. 

‘The school principals,” said Judge 
Mack, ‘‘ say that these ninety boys cannot 
be kept in school, and yet the Parental 
School is too overcrowded to accommodate 
them. Another class for which no provi- 
sion has been made is the suspended class. 
By turning these boys into the streets they 
are made worse than they ever were be- 
fore. In many cases suspension is just 
what the boy wants. The boy under four- 
teen when suspended is confronted by this 
situation: He cannot go to work, because 
the child labor law forbids; he cannot go 
to school, because the School Board for- 
bids. He is bound to be a loafer. He 
turns up no longer as a truant, but as a 
delinquent. 

‘¢Suspension is one of the direct causes of 
delinquency. The drift toward wayward- 
ness and delinquency could be checked in a 
detention school; the seeds of truancy 
could be destroyed, and perhaps the School 
Board saved a great expense by not having 
to keep the boy in the Parental School, 
when there are many more truants in the 
city. You are doing nothing for the other 
boy, for the boy for whom there is not 
room in the Parental School.” 








READ THE 
WHOLE List 
CAREFULLY 











Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders - Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, Gold- 
enrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, Rusens, 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries and 
Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Tulips, Chicks, each, 5 cents. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz., 14 cents. 
Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted each, 5 cents. Large fancy alphabet for 2oc. 
Washington on horse, Washington and Betsy Ross. 
Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, each, 1o cents. 
Santa—Driving eight deer, 10 cents; Going down 
chimney, 1o cents; Filling stockings, 10 cents. 
Busywork Stencils—, x 5 inches, set of 50 for 25 
cents. Another set, 5 x 8 inches, so for 35 cents. 
Birds—Native, natural size, 15 for 15 cents. 
Blue Stamping Powder—} pound for 10 cents. 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each, roc. 
Animals, Birds, Fowls, name them, each, 5 cents. 
turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, May- 
flower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, each, 5 cents. 
Maps—v. S. and continents, 84 x 11, each, 3 cents; 
17 X 22, 5 cents; 34x44, 20 cents; 4x6 feet, 40 cents, 
Sent prepaid by 


J. F. LATTA, = Cedar Falls, lowa 


Order some and ask for a full list. No stamps, 


American Flag Mfg. Co. 


EASTON, PA. 


Makers of the special high grade Double- 
warp Bunting Flags for schools. 


6 Feet - = = $2.00 
8 Feet - = = 3.00 
10 Feet < = = 3.75 


Buy of the maker and save the dealer’s profits 


“Goff’s Evolution of the Flag” 


Lithographed in colors. A complete History 
of the American Flag. Mounted on cloth 
and rollers, 40 x 60 inches. 


PRICE, $2.00 
McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We WORDS *3* SONG 
We write music, publish and pay royalty. 
Melville Music Pub. Co., 23 St. James Bidg., Now York 


PL AY S Hand Books, Drills, Catalogue free 
T. 8. DENISON, Pub. Dept.57 Ubicage. 

; PE T at wholesale, Send 
oe } - Ss C ACL forensalog Agents 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof. Haroip W. Farrsanks, Berkeley, Cal. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 


Cloth, 60 cents 




















AMESBURY, MAss. 
The ‘‘ Fairbanks’ Home Geography” 
is giving excellent satisfaction. Both 
teachers and pupils like it. We are using 
it in the fourth grade. 
Yours respectfully, 
(. 8S. Lyman, Supt. of Schools. 


Educational Publishing Compary 


Chicago San Francisco NewYork Boston 
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PLAYS, SONGS, AND RECITATIONS FOR 


W ASHINGTON 


The Procession of the States 


Third Grade 
FairH GouDWELL 
(All rights reserved) 
Characters 
THE First THIRTEEN STATFS 
CHE REMAINING THIRTY-TWO STATES 
THE Five TerRirorigs: NEw Mexico, OKLAHOMA, HAwail, 
ALASKA, COLUMBIA 


Suggestions Each child who represents a State is to wear a badge 
this may be a small flag; around his head he may wear a paper band 
with the name of the State he represents and the date of admission into 
the Union. 

Each Territory may wear a rosette of red, white, and blue (tissue 
paper). Each has a band of paper around the right arm with the name 
of the Territory upon it. 

Columbia is to wear a crown, suggestive of a shield. Her draperies 
may be of red, white, and blue bunting, such as we find so common in 
the stores near the Fourth of July. 

Large flags may be draped about the room. 

Flags of 1774, 1776, 1778 may be drawn upon the board, or they may 
be made from tissue paper. 

The flag of ’*74—plain red ground, British ensign in the corner; flag 
of ’76—stripes of red and white (13), British ensign in the corner; 
flag of ’78—stripes of red and white (13), stars (13) on field of blue in 
place of the British ensign. 





Admissions of State 
Thirteen States admitted to the Union: New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware — 1787; New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia — 1788; North Caro- 
lina—1789; Rhode Island—1790. 
The dates of admission of the other States will be found in the several 
couplets. 
First Thirteen States 
Thirteen Colonies once were we, 
Ruled by England o’er the sea. 


Of Stars and Stripes we’d surely none, 
Till Liberty we’d fairly won. 


(Point to flag of 1774.) 
Two years later, then, you see, 
A flag of thirteen s¢vifes had we. 


(Point to flag of 1776.) 
’Twas not till 1777 and 8 
That any Colony became a State. 


(Point to flag of 1778.) 
Then came the Stars and Stripes so true, 
Our first rea/ flag, Red, White, and Blue. 


Point to flag of 1778.) 
Yes, the very first States of the Union were we, 
There’s a stripe and a star for each of us.—See ! 


(Point to stripes; to stars of the flag of 1778.) 
But, as State by State the Union grew 
More stars were placed in the field of blue. 


’s BIRTHDAY 


Till there were at last—no, we won’t tell, 
After a while, yox’// know full well. 


Columbia — places herself before a large flag, made of red and white 
striped paper, with a field of blue, upon which only thirteen stars are 
arranged in lines. The positions of the remaining thirty-two stars are to 
be marked with a pin point. The requisite number of stars (32) — cut 
from white paper, mucilaged upon the back —lie near at hand, with a 
small damp sponge. As each State enters the Union, Columbia moistens 
a star and places it in position upon the field of blue. 


(14 Vermont 
Through me the flag a new star won, 
I entered the Union 1791. 
15 Kentucky 
I did a/most¢ as well as you, 
I entered the Union 1792. 
10 / ennessee 
As I entered in 1796, you see 
Another new star was added for me. 
First Sixteen States 
We were ad//, till a new century had begun, 
Then the flag again some new stars won. 
All sing) 
Song of the States (1777-1796) 
Metopy: “ Hail, Columbia ”*) 
We love the flag that set men free, 
We love this land of Liberty ; 
We love her shores, her crags, her hills, 
We love her rivers, streams, and rills ; 
O may we ever faithful te 
To this our land of Liberty ; 
And may our hearts be ever true 
To this, our flag, Red, White, and Blue ; 
May it ever, ever be 
Symbol of our Liberty. 
Firm, united, let us stand, 
Just a little loyal band ; 
State with State, as friend with friend, 
We our flag will e’er defend. 
| gave a new star to the field of blue 
When I entered the Union —1802. 
is Louisiana 
In 1812 I followed you ; 
Ten years later than 1802. 


19) J/ndiana 
There were nineteen stars in the flag to be seeii 
After 7 entered—in 1816. 
(20) Mississippi 
In 1817 I added one more ; 
The stars, then, numbered just a score. 
(21) Lilinois 
Next year my star in the flag was seen ; 
I became a State in 1818. . 
(22) Alabama 
My star, I know, in the flag was seen, 
The very next year, 1819. 
(23) Maine 
The next year, 1800 and a score, 
I entered, and added one star more, 
(24) Missouri 
Through me, still another star was won 
[ entered in 182r. 
(25) lrkansas 
’Twas not till 1836, you see, 
That the next new star was added for me. 
(26) Michigan 
In 1837 I came in; 
Thus a new star the flag could win. 


| Continued on page 96) 
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yOUR WEEKLY SALARY 


is an index of your ability. Unskilled labor of 
any kind is always poorly paid. Become an 
expert and your money-making power doubles 


or trebles. 
ARE YOU TIRED OF TEACHING ? 
Are you competent to enter Business Life should 
the strain of school work prove too severe ? 


SHORTHAND WILL FIT YOU 





We will make you an expert stenographer—a 
business specialist possessing power and capa- 
bility far beyond that of the ordinary short- 
hand writer. Shorthand as we teach it By 
mail will enable you to obtain and hold the 
best paying positions in any city. 

Many of our graduates are earning from $15 
to $25 weekly, while high executive positions 
will eventually be theirs. 

YOU can do as well. All you need is 
Cutter training. Ask for catalogue. 


THE CUTTER SCHOOL OF 
SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 


Correspondence Dept. 


100 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 





Birdies... 


Flexible Binding 15 Cents. 











One day they heard a twittering under the 
eaves 


Areal gem. Teachers fall in love with it 
and pupils want to read it a as soon 
as they begin it. Appropriate for School 
and Home. 

it is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Haroid who went to their grandfather's 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 

BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES: Mason—Swal- 
low, Basketmaker—Crimsonfinch, Weaver— 
Oriole, Fuller—Goldfinch, Carpenter—Wood- 
pecker, Tailor—Tanlorbird. 

BIRDIES AND THEIR SONGS: In the Gar- 
den—Robin, in the Wood—Tbrush, in the 
Field— Bluebird, in the Sky—Lark, in the 
Home — Canary, in the Grove — Mocking- 

a. 


BIRDIES ON THE WING: Hummingbird. 


THE BIRDIES’ FAREWELL: Jack Sparrow 
and Jenny Wren, Good-Bye. 


Very Satisfactory for Classes 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


BOOK TABLE. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW 
YORK 


GIRLS AND Boys. Full-page color plates 
after drawings by Emilie Benson Kuipe. 
Stories and verses by Alice Calhoun Haines. 
Large 4to, boards, in colors. Price, $1.50. 

Both boys and girls will find themseives 
at home in this beautiful book. ‘ The 
Smallest Girl of All,” ‘The Little 
Brother,” ‘‘The Smallest Boy Who Went 
Fishing,” ‘*The Little Girl Who Found a 
Twin,” and ‘ The Little Boy and His Old 
Velocipede,” are all in the stories that 
other little boys and girls will like to read 
and have read tothem. The illustrations 
are full page, in soft, rich colors, that not 
only please the eye but will educate the 
children in good color. Rarely are such 
exquisite tints found in children’s books. 
Every reading page is also bordered with 
illustrations in black and white. The 
mechanical make-up is also of the best. 
Rich, heavy paper and good type are a joy 
to the eye and touch. 


GEO. E. JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA 


LITTLE GRANDMOTHER Jo. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. 

Little Joanna was obliged to be sent 
away to school because her mother was 
ill. The pages of this book of 234 pages 
are full of the little happenings of girls at 
boarding-school. The joys and sorrows 
and little adventures that come to all 
children in a boarding-school came to 
Joanna and her schoolmates. But every- 
thing turns out happily, and Little Jo 
goes home again to find her mother well 
and able to keep her children with her. 
Little Jo is now a grandmother, hence 
the title of this book. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 


ALL THE YEAR Rounp. Part IV. Sum- 
MER. By M. A. L. Lane and Margaret 
Lane. 

This is the fourth volume of the All the 
Year Round Series. The very spirit of 
summer is in this collection of prose and 
poetry. Morning talks, drawing, and 
modeling grow naturally out of these 
selections with the skilful teachers. They 
stimulate the imagination of children and 
open their eyes to the mysteries of nature 
everywhere about them. Teachers will 
always be glad to have special subjects 
treated in this way for ready reference. 








A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
sons in organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. There 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting Is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented, 


Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough 
review courses in twenty-two common schvol 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a 
thorough, complete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction. 
For $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are offered by our School for the 
best work in its correspondence cuurses. Inquir- 
ies regarding any courses cordially invited. 








ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 

YOUR HAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
WORMAL DEPARTMENT 

Strong Reviews. A Course Includes Any Five Subjects Each Subject is « Course 
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Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEM 
OF GYMNASTICS 


By HARTVIG NISSEN, Instructor of Physical 
Training in the Public Schools ofsBoston. 








Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth, 75 ents 





Educational Publishing Company 
New York 
Atlanta Boston 


Chicago 
San Francisco 








The Wooster Primary Speaker 


112 Pages. 175 Selections 


Recitations, Dialogues, Songs, Selections for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington’s Birthday. 
The best and most attractive little speaker pub- 
lished. Price, 25 cents, prepaid. 

BUSY WORK 
SEAT EMPLOYMENT FOR HANDS AND MIND 


The WVooster 


Sentence Builders 
Price, 5c a Set, or 50c per dozen Sets 
- PREPAID 


The Wooster 


‘Number Builders 


Price, 5c a Set, or 50c per dozen Sets 
PREPAID 


WOOSTER & COMPANY, School Book Publishers, 228 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Continued from page 04) 
27 and 28) Florida and Texas 


In 1845 we added two 
Bright new stars to the field of blue. 


(29) lowa 

In '46, just after you, 

A star for me came into view. 
(30) Wesconsin 

Two years later, in ’48, 

I, also, entered as a State. 
(31) California 


1850 was a great year for me, 
I was admitted a State, you see. 


first Thirty-one States 
That the Union had really, steadily grown, 
The new stars added have clearly shown. 
(All sing) 
Our Country Dear 
(Metopy: ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’) 
Our country, dear, blest land of ours, 
We’re proud to watch her grow ; 
We love upon our bonny flag 
A bright new star to show; 
We'll greet with kindness every State 
That joins our loyal band, 
We'll meet with voice and heart in song 
In praise of native land. 


Minnesota 


In eighteen hundred fifty-eight 
I also became a State. 


(32) 


(33) 


Oregon 
A new star was added in ’59 ; 
I entered that year; the star was mine. 


Kansas 


The flag another new star had won 
When I was admitted, in ’6r. 


(34) 


West Virginia 
I tried to enter in ’62, 
Congress gave permission, too. 
But—as every one did not agree— 
I really entered in ’63. 


(35) 


(36) Nevada 

I entered in 1864; 

I gave the flag just one star more. 
(37) Nebraska 

In ’67 my star had its space 

When I in the Union took my place. 
(38) Colorado 


In ’76 I took my place as a State, 
That, you see, was mine years late. 


The First Thirty-eight States (join in singing) 


Prayer for Peace 


(Metopy: ‘Blest be the Tie”) 


Blest dove of Peace, descend 
On this the land we love ; 
May God defend, 
His blessing send 
From Heaven, His Throne above. 


O may our hearts be true 
To God and native land ; 
May Love abound, 
And Peace be found, 
Our Nation’s God command. 
(39, 40,41, and 41) orth Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Montana 
Four of us entered in ’89 ; 
Our stars made the field of blue look fine. 
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All march to the seats singing: 





(43 and 44) Jdaho and Wyoming 
We were almost as proud as you 


When in 1890 we entered, too. 
45) Utah 

In ’96 my star went in, 

There are others waiting a place to win. 
Territories (rising from their places (seats) with outstretched hands, 

and coming forward a little) 

Arizona and New Mexico 

Yes, we two may well complain, 

All our pleas have been in vain. 

We’re wishing this year ove State more to make, 

If, by thus joining, a place we can take. 
Oklahoma 

I really quite agree with you, 

I’m having not a little trouble, too. 
Hawaii 

Perhaps you think that I don’t care, 

But I think there might be a star to spare. 
Alaska 

I’m only a Territory, I know, 

With unbeaten tracks of ice and snow ; 

Yet, parts of my coast are warm and fair ; 

You ought to spend a summer there ! 

Part of my region is rough and bold, 

But in it are hidden nuggets of gold. 

I’m only a Territory, very true, 

But 7 want a star 

In the field of blue. 


The Forty-five States (holding out their hands towards the Territories) 
We'll see if Congress will let you in, 
Thus new stars our flag can win. 
Territories (bowing) 
O thank you kindly for-what you say ; 
Perhaps we'll be S¢aées at no late day ; 
But, whether States or not, we’ll be 
True to this land of Liberty. 





All the characters join in singing two stanzas of “America ’’—standing. 





The Flag of the Free 


Four lines and chorus of ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean” 





(MELopy: 





There are flags of ev’ry nation, 
In countries across the sea ; 
But in east or west, 
! Our Flag is best, 
This Flag of the Land of the Free. 


Chorus 
Then hurrah for the Flag of the Free, 
Hurrah for the Flag of the Free ! 
To her we'll be true— 
The Red, White, and Blue— 
Hurrah for the Flag of the Free ! 















(Continued on page 98) 
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~—s NOTES 


—Boston puts a smaller per cent of her 
operating school expenses into salaries than 
does Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore. 


—Wisconsin local Boards of Education 
are now permitted to provide, at public ex- 
pense, free educational lectures. 


—At a recent meeting of the Portland, 
Oregon, School Board it was decided to 
give a raise of five dollars a month to 171 
of the more than four hundred teachers 
of that city. Eighteen principals of the 
forty-five will receive a raise of ten dollars 
amonth. This raise was given to teachers 
and principals who hold life dip omas and 
have had six years’ experience. This plan 
of raising the salaries takes the place of 
the ‘‘ Merit System 


—From an exhaustive comparison of 
7000 children in the public schools of 
Chicago the dictum has just been sent 
forth that small pupils on the average are 
not as bright as the average large ones. 
For a year the child-study department of 
the public school system has been carrying 
on experiments tending to show that the 
old maxim of Plato, ‘‘One who is educated 
in mind and moral nature only, and not in 
body, is a cripple,” is founded upon incon- 
trovertible facts, and that Mathews was 
right when he said: ‘‘ The first requisite of 
success in life is to be a good animal. In 
any of the learned professions a vigorous 
constitution is equal to at least fifty per 
cent more brain.” 





PEACE TEAOHING IN SOHOOLS 


The movement inaugurated by Secretary 
George H. Martin, of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education last spring, says 
the Boston Transcript, to have May 18, the 
anniversary of the opening of The Hague 
Conference, observed in all the schools of 
the state by appropriate exercises to incui- 
cate peace principles and knowledge of the 
peace movement was advanced immediately 
by similar efforts on the part of the school 
authorities of Ohio and Kansas. 

The congress united in certain general 
statements and certain definite, practical 
propositions, as follows: 

1 The children must be taught to under- 


stand that there are not two kinds of 
morality, one for rations and another for 


individuals. 


2 The children must be permeated with THE j 
the feeling of brotherly love towards all T FA C H E ke S FX F 4 A N G 


the peoples of the earth, without distinc- 


tion of race, color, or religion. 


3 They must be influenced to respect all 


life, not only the life of man, but also of 
animals, in this way being led to overcome 
childhood’s destructive tendencies and to 
feel more sensitively the horrible character 
of war. 

4 The children must learn, along with 
the feeling of their own right and dignity, 
respect for the right and dignity of others. 

5 The idea of righteousness and justice 
must permeate the children, and they must 
learn that dove of country does not stand 
opposed to love of humanity. 


nS ia SE IE AE NE AE Ge A NE A A Re A NE A AD Nt Ae ler A ty 


“The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest suecess for both teacher and school.”’ 


' 
t 
ee NN oe onary 


(PALI hI hd hh a nae 
SSS S SSS _ 


~ saad of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
schoo] boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, col'eges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by sonnel indnadaneie and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 























Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


: ESTABLISHED i890. 

Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfielid Street, 

The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


has filled these positions in pub- 
RS’ lic and private schools, ¢ xtend- 
ing = operations from the At- 


tic sea board to the Pacific. 
Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $850, Languages. $1000, Physical 
Culture, $650, Grammar. $500, Primary, $450, Music, $600, Gove ‘nesses, $500, Drawing, $600, Domestic Science, $700, 
Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Sapervieers, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

OAH LEONARD, Pu.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y 


Bostom. 











Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any certifi- 
cate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kindergar- 
ten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 








| Good teachers 5 Every week 
| placed at all DUGATORS XG HANGE Jinds us short 
times of the year. 101A Tremont Street .C.A. Bidg.  %% candidates 


Register now. Boston, Mass. pb Me-” Sor good places. 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the c mst wnt present ition of ther candidat s 


SIX PLACES were referred to us during the summer of 1905 by Sup’t Hartwell of Kala1azoo, Mich, 

For these six places we numinated s ngle candidates, oue for each place. No one else was 
notitied of the vacancies. Mr. Hartwell met all six of the candidates aud engaged them all. We dowbt if that 
record has ever been equalled, but ordivarily we find the one-candidate plan the wisest. When a superintend- 


ent kuows what he wants and is willing command, we can us sally pick o it a can- 
to pay the salari s that good candidates $ | X CAN DI DATES didate and say, “This i the one.” It 
means a good deal of work on our part, and a god deal of responsioility; but that is what we are h re for. 
If we were to turn our whole list of candidates loose upon ever, vacancy that came up we should be only 


an information agency. It is that s rt of work that has brought some agencies into 
discredit. This is a recommendation agency, and those we recommead are nearly ALL ELECTED 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY - - - . W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N 


Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 











REGISTER NOW. 
It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 


THE FiIsK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
414 Century Bidg, Minneapolis. 
got Cooper Bui. ing, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 


Agencies are daily helping cthers; they will help you. 


Of Boston, 
120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 








4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
rsos Penn. Ave. -» Washington. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
717 Market St., San Franctsco. 
$25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 











This is an age of specialists — it's an agency's business to place teachers 





Recommends college and normal 


"‘ Pratt Teachers’ Agency ee ace he 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager - - 


rivate schools, and families. 
} + erred parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 





INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


YOU mein greater demand than ever before. Good | EACHERS 


are ecarce and are what we WANT to fill immediate vacancies 


in several States. If you 


@ promotion, write us at once. 


WE teas sou. Write us for information. A BETTER PLACE 


502-503 Livingston Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 








(Continued on Page 99) 
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(Continued from page 94) 
(27 and 28) Florida and Texas 
_ In 1845 we added two 
Bright new stars to the field of blue. 
(29) Jowa 
In ’46, just after you, 
A star for me came into view. 
(30) Wisconsin 
Two years later, in ’48, 
I, also, entered as a State. 
(31) California 
1850 was a great year for me, 
I was admitted a State, you see. 
First Thirty-one States : 
That the Union had really, steadily grown, 
The new stars added have clearly shown. 
(All sing) , 
Our Country Dear 
(Metopy: “Auld Lang Syne’’) 
Our country, dear, blest land of ours, 
We're proud to watch her grow ; 
We love upon our bonny flag 
A bright new star to show ; 
We'll greet with kindness every State 
That joins our loyal band, 
We'll meet with voice and heart in song 
In praise of native land. 
(32) Minnesota 


In eighteen hundred fifty-eight 
I also became a State. 


(33) Oregon 
A new star was added in ’59 ; 
I entered that year; the star was mine. 


(34) Kansas 


The flag another new star had won 
When I was admitted, in ’61. 


(35) West Virginia 
I tried to enter in ’62, 
Congress gave permission, too. 
But—as every one did not agree— 
I really entered in '63. 
(36) Nevada 
I entered in 1864 ; 
I gave the flag just one star more. 
(37) Nebraska 
In '67 my star had its space 
When I in the Union took my place. 
(38) Colorado 


In '76 I took my place as a State, 
That, you see, was mine years late. 


The First Thirty-eight States (join in singing) 


Prayer for Peace 
(Metopy: “Blest be \Le Tie”) 
Blest dove of Peace, descend 
On this the land we love ; 
May God defend, 
His blessing send 
From Heaven, His Throne above. 


O may our hearts be true 

To God and native land ; 
May Love abound, —~ 
And Peace be found, 

Our Nation’s God command. 


(39) 40, 41, and 41) North Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Montana 


Four of us entered in '89 ; 
Our stars made the field of blue look fine. 
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(43 and 44) Jdaho and Wyoming 

We were almost as proud as you 

When in 1890 we entered, too. 
45) . Utah 

In ’96 my star went in, 

There are others waiting a place to win. 
Territories (rising from their places (seats) with outstretched hands, 

and coming forward a little) 

Arizona and New Mexico 

Yes, we two may well complain, 

All our pleas have been in vain. 

We’re wishing this year one State more to make, 

If, by thus joining, a place we can take. 
Oklahoma 

I really quite agree with you, 

I’m having not a little trouble, too. 
Hawaii 

Perhaps you think that I don’t care, 

But I think there might be a star to spare. 
Alaska 

I’m only a Territory, I know, 

With unbeaten tracks of ice and snow ; 

Yet, parts of my coast are warm and fair ; 

You ought to spend a summer there ! 

Part of my region is rough and bold, 

But in it are hidden nuggets of gold. 

I’m only a Territory, very true, 

But J want a star 

In the field of blue. 


The Forty-five States (holding out their hands towards the Territories) 
We'll see if Congress will let you in, 
Thus new stars our flag can win. 
Territories (bowing) 
O thank you kindly for what you say ; 
Perhaps we'll be Staées at no late day ; 
But, whether States or not, we’ll be 
True to this land of Liberty. 


All the characters join in singing two stanzas of “America ”’—standing. 


All march to the seats singing : 


The Flag of the Free 
(Metopy: Four lines and chorus of ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean”) 
There are flags of ev’ry nation, 
In countries across the sea ; 
But in east or west, 
! Our Flag is best, 
This Flag of the Land of the Free. 


Chorus 


Then hurrah for the Flag of the Free, 
Hurrah for the Flag of the Free ! 

To her we'll be true— 

The Red, White, and Blue— 
Hurrah for the Flag of the Free ! 


(Continued on page 98) 








upon it. 





SCOTT’S EMULSION 


is more than a fat food. There is no animal fat 
that compares with it in nourishing and building 
up the wasted, emaciated body. That is why 


children ‘and anemic girls thrive and grow fat 


That is why persons with consumptive 


tendencies gain flesh and strength enough to 


check the progress of the disease. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 
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NOTES 


—Boston puts a smaller per cent of her 
operating school expenses into salaries than 
does Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore. 


—Wisconsin local Boards of Education 
are now permitted to provide, at public ex- 
pense, free educational lectures. 


—At a recent meeting of the Portland, 
Oregon, School Board it was decided to 
give a raise of five dollars a month to 171 
of the more than four hundred teachers 
of that city. Eighteen principals of the 
forty-five will receive a raise of ten dollars 
amonth. This raise was given to teachers 
and principals who hold life dip omas and 
have had six years’ experience. This plan 
of raising the salaries takes the place of 
the ‘‘ Merit System.” 


—From an exhaustive comparison of 
7000 children in the public schools of 
Chicago the dictum has just been sent 
forth that small pupils on, the average are 
not as bright as the average large ones: 
For a year the child-study department of 
the public school system has been carrying 
on experiments tending to show that the 
old maxim of Plato, ‘‘One who is educated 
in mind and moral nature only, and not in 
body, is a.cripple,” is founded upon incon- 
trovertible facts, and that Mathews was 
right when he said: ‘‘ The first requisite of 
success in life is to be a good animal. In 
any of the learned professions a vigorous 
constitution is equal to at least fifty per 
cent more brain.” 





PEACE TEAOHING IN SOHOOLS 
The movement inaugurated by Secretary 
George H. Martin, of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education last spring, says 


the Boston Transcript, to have May 18, the}! 


anniversary of the opening of The Hague 
Conference, observed in all the schools of 
the state by appropriate exercises to incui- 
cate peace principles and knowledge of the 
peace movement was advanced immediately 
by similar efforts on the part of the school 
authorities of Ohio and Kansas. 

The congress united in certain general 
statements and certain definite, practical 
propositions, as follows: 

1 The children must be taught to under- 
stand that there are not two kinds of 
morality, one for nations and another for 
individuals. 

2 The children must be permeated with 
the feeling of brotherly love towards all 
the peoples of the earth, without distinc- 
tion of race, color, or religion. 

3 They must be influenced to respect all 
life, not only the life of man, but also of 
animals, in this way being led to overcome 
childhood’s destructive tendencies and to 
feel more sensitively the horrible character 
of war. 

4 The children must learn, along with 
the feeling of their own right and dignity, 
respect for the right and dignity of others. 

5 The idea of righteousness and justice 
must permeate the children, and they must 
learn that /ove of country does not stand 
opposed to love of humanity. 


.| notitied of the vacancies. Mr. Hartwell met all six of the candidates aud e 
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Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
AV best and most successful educators in public schools, col'eges and private schools, have been 

\ put there by means of teachers’ agencies, The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
\ managed by able, ee and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieida Street, Boston. 
The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY iii: scsi 


wes = operations from the a AY 
to the Pacific 
Manual Training, $600, Traveli 


Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, Languaces, $1000, Physteai 
Culture, $650, Grammar. $500, Primary, $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, ante, 0 Lang mestic Science, 
Kindergarten, 9600, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, P».D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y 


Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any certifi- 


cate ee want, y. oso Se State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all Subbents for civil service, kindergar- 
ten, home study. 50 Students 


AH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 











Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 
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Good teachers 5 Every week 

placed at all DUCGATO S XG . Jinds us short 
| times of the year. 101A Tremont Street M.C.A. Bidg. °% “ndidates 
Register now. Boston, Mass. 


Vportiand, Me. Sor good piaces. 








Agencies creute a vend Sor teachers by the c mst int present tion of the r cundidat s 


SIX PLACES 





were referred to us during the summer of 1905 by Sup’t Hartwell of Kala azoo, Mich, 
For these six places we nominated s ngle candidates, oue for each place, No one else was 


mgaged them all. We d» ‘bt if that 
record has ever been equalled, but ordinarily we find the one-candidate plan the wisest. When a superintend- 


ent kuows what he wants and is willing command. we can usally pick out a can- 
to pay the salari-s that good candidates SIX CAN DI DATES & didate and say, “This.is the one.” It 
means a good deal of work on our part, and a god deal of responsivility; but that is what we are h re for. 


f we were to turn our whole list of candidates loose upon ever, vacancy that came up we should be only 


an information agence It is that s rt of work that has brought some cies into 
discredit. This is a sbpommnentation ncy, and those we ss, - Ly a ALL ELECTED 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGEN - Cc, RDEE SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 
It is always wise to have “‘a friend atthe Court of Cesar"' Register Now! 


‘THE FiIsK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Bivd., Chica, 

on Ci eters Bld, " Minneapolis. 
gor Cooper Buti ing, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 


Agencies are daily helping cthers; they will help you. 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ™ “oo°e: 


i20 Boylston St. 
Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 


This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency's business to place teachers 


"e Pratt Teachers’ Agenc 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


YOU Sree aa ane Pg A et ERS 


are scarce and are what we 
im several States. If you write us at once. 


WE awaits you, Write us for Seeeeeee atten: A BET TER PLACE 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 502-503 Li ldg., ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


1505 Penn. Ave. .» Washington. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
717 Market St., San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 














Recommends college and normal 
— specialists, and other 
teachers to om, ublic and 
} veiw schools, om ag 
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(Continued from page yO) 
There are men of many nations, 
In countries across the sea ; 
Their flags they wave, 
Men true arid brave— 


* But not our Flag of the Free. Chorus 


There are children of many nations, 
In countries across the sea ; 

Their flags they love, 

That float above, 


3 But ovrs is the Flag of the Free. Chorus 


The emblem of Liberty—Freedom, 
This banner forever shall be ; 
The nation’s arm 
Defend from harm 
‘ This Flag of the Land of the Free. Chorus 


Note At 1, 2, 3, and 4 the right hand is to make an easy gesture 
towards the flag, which should be in full view of the class. During the 
chorus, the right hand is to be waved at the first, second, and fifth lines. 

Remarks The history of the flag and the story of the States is not 
without practical value at this season of the year. If, in the guise of an 
entertainment, a new knowledge of one’s Country is gained, a new inter- 
est added, the time will not have been spent in vain. 

Suggestion If each child be allowed to copy the special couplet or 
couplets for himself, the work of preparation will be found very simple. 





The Color Bearer 


First Grade 
Hore HATHAWAY DUNN 
(All rights reserved) 
Color Bearer (with flag held in correct position). 


I am the color bearer — loyal, brave, and true, 
I hold aloft the Stars and Stripes — 
Our dear Red, White, and Blue. 


Class (with gesture towards the color bearer). 


Behold our color bearer—with dear Red, White, and 
Blue, 

He leads the way with Stars and Stripes — 

We'll follow “ two by two.” 


The Band 
Marching Song 


(MsL_opy—“ Yankee Doodle ”’) 


Class—sings. (The band may be represented by one or two boys with 
drums and fifes; several children may give the melody with “ comb 
music ’” — dear to every child’s heart.) 


We step along with fife and drum, 
We march with colors flying ; 
‘All honor to the Stars and Stripes,” 

Our hearts and lips are crying. 


b Chorus 


See our patriotic band, 

Loyal to our native land, 

Hear the tune so blithe and gay 
For Washington’s dear birthday. 


We're proud of this our native land, 
“ America ’’ — home of the free : 
A little kingdom of its own, 
Where reigneth Peace and Liberty. 


Chorus 


We care not what the land may be 

In north or south, or east or west, 
None could to us be half so dear 

As this, our /and, which we love best. 


Chorus 
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Exercise — My Country's Flag 


Second Grade 
C, ELIZABETH WESTMAN 


Note The material needed for this exercise is a large American flag 
and a ten-cent package of paper “Flags of All Nations.” These may be 
found at any store where Japanese guods are sold. 

During the salute the class remains standing; at line ome the right 
hand is to be extended towards the American flag — placed in a promi- 
nent position at the front of the room. At line /wo the right hand makes 
the appropriate gestures for the salute, as taught in most schools. 

The “ Flags of the Nations” should be stretched—on the cord upon 
which they come suspended — in some section at the front of the room, 
where each child can, with a pointer, indicate the special flag to which he 
refers in his stanza. 

Salute 
Class 
To this—my Country’s honored flag— 
I give my head, my heart, my hand ! 
I know no flag so beautiful 
That floats in any foreign land. 


First Child 


The little folks of England’s shore 

Have quite a pretty flag, ’tis true, 
They love it well, I do not doubt, 

But ’tis not my Red, White, and Blue. 


Second Child 


In Holland, too, the children love 
Their flag with my same colors, too ; 
They watch it float o’er land and sea, 
But ’tis not my Red, White, and Blue. 


Third Child 


In Germany the boys and girls 
Oft watch a flag not quite so bright ; 
Black, white, and red its colors are, 
Red, White, and B/we for me are right. 


Fourth Child 


I’m glad I’m not a Chinese child ; 
A yellow flag with dragon bold 

Floats o’er the land where tea plants grow, 
A very quaint old land I’m told. 

Fifth Child 

And then across in far Japan— 
Where everything is odd, I hear— 

The boys and girls are too polite 
To ever dream their flag is queer. 


Sixth Child 


As for a red and yellow flag, 

Like that of distant sunny Spain, — 
I should not like it the least bit ; 

The reason—I need not explain. 


Seventh Child 


And as for flag of Italy— 
The land of fruitful olive trees— 
I could not love it half so well 
As mine that floats upon the breeze. 


Eighth Child 


And Russia’s flag I could not love— 
It does not stand for Liberty ; 

Red, White, and Blue’s the flag I love, 
Flag of the Free, my flag shall be. 


Ninth Child 


Just look at all these others, too— 
In countries far across the sea— 
I’d not have one in place of mine, 
Red, White, and Blue’s the flag for me/ 


Salute 
Class 


To this, our Country’s honored flag 

Then give the head the heart, the hand, 
There is not one so beautiful 

As mine that floats o’er native land ! 


Suggestions Have each child who is to take part, copy his special 
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NOTES «4 
as ak 


—Alfred Moseley, head of the English 
Educational Commission, will place his 
two sons in American schools. 


—The compulsory attendance law in 
Mi-svuri is a success. Fully 60,000 more 
children are enrolled in the schools of 
the state than were enrolled the first 
month last year. The average daily at- 
tendance last year was about a half million. 
This year it will be 600,000. 


—The Hancock School in Boston is try- 
ing the tchool city plan, and W. L. Gill 
pronounces it a great success. It has the 
hearty sympathy of the teachers, and is 
backed up by the best sentiment now in- 
terested in various North End movements 
for civic improvement.—EHxchange 


—The Jersey City Board of Education 
has been compelled to modify its rule 
against the employment as teachers of 
women who have husbands living, and 
they are now to be permitted to act as sub- 
stitutes. This action was made necessary 
by the scarcity of teachers. The local 
training school turns out an average of 
about forty teachers a year, which is not 
sufficient to meet the demand. 


—For more than two months an interest- 
ing and important educational experiment 
has been in operation at the civic service 
house in the North End, Boston. The 
response which the suggestion of a college 
for wage earners has received, and the 
steady attendance in the ten or more 
courses offered for the first year, would 
indicate permanence in the undertaking. 
An excellent corps of instructors have 
given their services to the work. In the 
printed schedule one finds that on Friday 
nights Mr. Charles F. Dole teaches history 
and civics. On the same evening Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer and M. yer Bloomfield lec- 
ture on representative men and books. On 
Tuesday nights Philip Davis teaches Eng- 
lish composition, and is assisted by Bruno 
Beckhard and a staff of Harvard students. 
The science courses are in the hands of 
three lecturers from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Prof. Charles E. 
Winslow, Professor Drisko, and Mr. Knee- 
land. On Sunday evenings Prof. Frank 
Parsons, director of the college, and Ralph 
Albertson lecture on psychology, method, 
and industrial topics. Those who have 
registered, seventy-five men and women 
in all, come not only from the immediate 
congested district, but from a number of 
outlying towns. 





A OURE FOR SPINAL OURVATURE 

We advise every sufferer from curvature 
of the spine to write to the Philo Burt 
Manufacturing Company, 257 14th Street, 
Jamestown, N. Y., for their new method 
of curing this deforming disease. The 
thousands of cures their natural method 
has brought about is certainly little short 
of marvelous. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 97) 


Don't let an “if” stand between you avd advancement. Register in season. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENC 








RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


BLDG., CHICAGO 
CCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the r. Membership 
~ good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circulars and blank ay. 





The right teacher in the right position brings the high°st success for * oth teacher and school ; the services of an 
agency prove mutually beneficial. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN ae 


The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. 
September already coming tn. Get in line early. 
Year Book, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 








318 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Many letters about vacancies for 
We can help you. Address for 2\st 











‘or p 8 grows sharper year — use every help. 
Competition fi tions gr sha each hel 
1420 
NEw GET *¥N LINE FOR ADVANCEMENT CHESTNUT 
Cc batl-b This Bureau (formerly Dixon Educational Bureau) is conducted by 
EN men experienced in school as well as agency work. They wil! under- STREET 
BUREAU stand your wants. Estabiished 1880. Write to-day. 
PHILADELPHIA 








Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 





B F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


156 FIFTH AVE BOISE, 





NEW YORK 


IDAHO 








9 does the busi in the Pacific Northwest. Seventh . Allel 
TEACHERS oe ve e business in ‘acific Northwes venth year classes 


An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
position. Competent teachers wanted. Write for 1905Year Book and 
ACENCY registration blank. B.W. Brintnall, Mgr., 523 N.Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash. 


PAUCIFI 
Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


Southern Educational Review Teachers’ Agency 


HIS is the only general teachers’ agency in the South that has fifteen states for its territory. 
Last year it had many more calls for teachers from each state than it had teachers regis- 
tered. It thus has the advantages of state and general agencies. It recommends teachers 
and graduates for every line of instruction in the public school system and the higher institu. 
tions. Its orders come directly from superintendents, principals, presidents, and boards. Reg. 
ister at once if you desire the best positions. Circulars and blanks sent on request. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











Do tt Now! Do it Now! 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 


Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 














AMERICAN FLAGS 


These Flags are made of the best “Standard U. S, Bunting,” 
sewed and finished throughout in first-class manner. Material and 
workmanship guaranteed, Full number of stars, sewed on both sides. 
Small sizes have canvas headings and nickel-plated grommets. The 
large sizes, from 10x 15 upwards, have strong canvas headings with 


manila ropes. SPECIAL NET PRICES 














Width Length Width Length Width Length 

3 feet § feet $1.60 4 feet 8 feet - $2.65 5 feet 10 feet » $3.75 

ae, ee 2.00 —A oe 3-00 o* ~*~ « - 4.00 
4 “ 6 “ 2.25 6 “ 9 “ 3.40 6 “ iz “ 5.00 


Send for Complete Price List. 








| The name of Schermerhorn is synonymous of 
Kindergarten Material. 
Industrial Occupations 


Established in 1855—the first firm to manufacture 

: p ’ Kindergarten Material in this country — over fifty years 
Reed, Raffia, Chair Cane, White Ash Splints, | in one line; surely this is quite properly termed 
Braided Rush, Tilo Cloth Sewing Canvas, Indian | _ “The Kindergarten Store’’ 
i | Everything for the Kindergarten of all Manufacturers. 
Seed Beads, Looms, etc, 
| Sewing Material — Cards, Worsteds, Mounting Books, etc 
Kitchen Garden — Books and Material. 


| Descriptive Circular om request. 





Send for Sample. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. I4th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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stanza for ‘busy work.” As soon as each child can distinguish the ‘ ‘ 
special flag he is to point out, have him read his stanza aloud” A few A Riddle in Rhyme 
readings will fix the words in his memory. H H 
Write the words of the Salutes, for the beginning and close of the ~<a! 
a ro Bod pour Bae have Bn ys through, once or twice a (All rights reserved) 
y, until the ave memorized it. 
_ The interest of the children, and the knowledge they will have gained Everywhere the people use me, 
in this study of the “ Flags of the Nations,” will convince the teacher _ So small am I, they often lose me; 


— ae shall tend e lead the child out of his own environment 

mus of practical value, even though it may seem, at first, to be ; octal a 

designed merely for the day’s celebration. matt 1. is be 7 Se re over: 
3 





Though I cost but pennies two, 
In our land much good I do. 


A Letter from St. Valentine If a letter you would send 
German Melody, To a relative or friend, 
A, B. B. Der Tannenbaum 
Moderato 


Ree an te a First you moisten me a bit, 
ak == Then into a corner fit ; 
—_—_— 2 - oe ? 


O let-terman in suit of gray, I want a let - ter, ! But I must be fresh and bright, 
You know the housein which I live, So will you not a 2 Otherwise, ’twould not be right 












. To send me forth to do my work, 

tet ==== Which I never, never shirk ; 

Please, to -day;} From Valentine, St. Val-en - tine? I’ 
let - ter give. eet 7 aoe I should blush for very shame 
he — ~ =~ To dishonor the good name 
——.— fFa—a Se 
Fe aes ee ere | 

—_4¥—_—_—_ 4 —_,+—_}—__3s 1 = Of the noble man and true, 

sure youhave one that is mine From Val-en-tine, St. 3 Whose dear face you often view ; 


qa = 


Val - en-tine, He is a dear old friend of mine. 




















If you’ll take a look at me, 
What I mean you’ll quickly see ; 











4 Oft you send me far away, 
(Alll rights reserved) 5 Yet you welcome me each day ; 


O letter-man, peep in your sack— 
Of letters you have quite a pack— 
O will you not a moment stay? 


To guess my name is merely play, 
When you've found out, just quickly say. 


Do find one with my name, I pray ! (Two-vcent postage stamp ) 
I beg you then, make haste and see, 

I’m sure you must have one for me Query two 

From Valentine, St. Valentine, I'll now give you. 


He is a dear old friend of mine. 
Head of mine Whose name, well-known to fame, bear | ? 


: Come, little folks, wake up and try ! 
O letter-man, you're very kind, 
I know you can a letter find— — Each child put on a “hinking cap, 
One made of lace with colors bright, ’Tis not the time to take a nap! 
Some little doves of snowy white, 
A wreath of roses, violets blue, 1 Not canceled, or not used before. 
A pretty verse, a message true . ong gga 
From Valentine, St. Valentine, 4 When mailing a letter. 
That very dear old friend of mine. 5 When receiving a letter. 








Brain Food and Nerve Tonic ) 


Crosby's Pitalized PHHosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


HITES trated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
peuuilin Sb tate aos Prosoribed by physiciens, moot by brain workers every where. Descriptive pamphlet free. 








CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH cune. Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
and influenza. Tt -- Bg Ggntain cocaine, morphine; nor by e New York City. 
: Bowers: of Substitutes. Uf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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BOOK TABLE 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


ACHILLES AND Hector. By Agnes Cook 
Gale. 

While the writer of this story acknowl- 
edges that the Iliad is a tragedy that may 
be too gloomy for children, she believes 
the heroes of the Iliad were great men; 
and that boys of ten can understand that 
they were clean, brave, healthy and honest 
She thinks that children may learn the 
lesson from them that a hero is able and 
willing to do more and get less for it than 
other people. Hence the good of learning 
of the acts of Achilles and Hector. The 
little volume contains 144 pages. Descrip- 
tive Notes, A Description of the Forging 
of the Shield of Achilles (from William 
Cullen Bryant’s translation of the Iliad), 
A Pronouncing and Defining Index, A 
Reading List, and Suggestions to Teach- 
ers. There are also sixteen illustrations of 
the Greek characters and scenes. The 
book connected with the text will be help- 
ful and interesting as a supplementary 
reader in school and give the children a 
taste of classical literature. It is well pre- 
pared in every way. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW 
YORK 

JAPANESE CuiLp-Lire. Color plates after 
paintings in water-color by Alice Mar. 
Stories and verses by Alice Calhoun 
Haines. Large 4to, boards, cover in colors. 
Price, $1.50. 

Never were the Japanese children so 
beautifully dressed and framed before in 
any book. Every picture is rich in color- 
ing, and the quaint, native dress is charm- 
ing in the soft tints of these wonderful 
pictures. The peculiar customs of the 
Japanese life and the games of the Jap- 
anese children are here told in prose and 
poetry. ‘Cherry Blossoms,” ‘‘ The Hon- 
orable Tea,” ‘‘ The Feast of Dolls,” ‘‘ The 
Flower Market,” ‘‘ The Samisen’s Song,” 
and ** The Sunshades of Japan,” are some 
titles of these interesting descriptions. 
The child who receives this for a present 
may well feel ‘‘in the seventh heaven.” 
It is hard to conceive of a more complete 
illustration of the best that has yet been 
reached in the book-makers’ art. 


BURT, TERRY, WILSON CO., LAFAY- 
ETTE, IND. 

CHILD’s CALENDAR BEAUTIFUL. Arranged 
by R. Katharine Beeson. 

Any careful soul who selects good mat- 
ter and arranges it in one volume, does a 
work of beneficence. Gems of literature 
are floating in the world and busy people 
cannot remember what nor where they 
are when they need them, and it is a great 
convenience to have them close at hand in 
a single volume. In this book the selec- 
tions are classified according to the child’s 
years and also according to the months. 
Itis a happy arvangement and simplifies 
the work of searching for suitable things 
for children and for the different seasons 
of the year. There is really nothing in 
the great quantity of selections here that 
one would wish to eliminate, and that is 
high praise for any book. 








Feb. 7. CHARLES DICKENS 

Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, 10 cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 
cents; Little Nell, 5 cents. 


Feb. 11. DANIEL BOONE 
Read Story of Boone No. 98, Five Cent 
Classic. 


Feb. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON 
Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. ¥ 


Feb. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 
Five Cent Classic. 


Stencils. 
Portrait of Lincoln, 5 cents. 
Log Cabin, 10 cents. 
Lincoln’s Boyhood, 10 cents. 
Statue of Lincoln, 10 cents. 
Lincoln the Railsplitter, 10 cents. 
Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


Feb. 22. WASHINGTON 

Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Also, Stories of Revolution, I., No. 95 
Five Cent Classic. Story of Lexington 
and Concord in simple form. 

Stories of Revolution, II., No. 96 Five 
Cent Classic. Same as above. British 
driven from Boston. 

Stories of Revolution, III., No. 101 Five 
Cent Classic: Same as 95 and 96. Battle 
of Long Island. 

The Liberty Bell, No. 120 Five Cent 
Classic. Story written by Mrs. 8. E. Dawes, 
also contains the complete poem, beginning 

** There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.”” 

Children of History, I, No. 189 Five 
Cent Classic. The story of the life of 
Washington, Franklin, Fulton, 8. F. B. 
Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

Declaration of Independence, No. 66 Five 
Cent Classic. Also Washington’s Farewell 
Address, Washington’s Rules of Conduct. 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Stencils. 
Portrait of Washington, 5 cents. 
Washington on Horseback, 15 cents. 
Martha Washington, 5 cents. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 
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Washington Crossing Delaware, 15 cents. 
Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 
Also, Large Stencil of Washington, lic. 
Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 
American Soldier, 10 cents. 

American Sailor, 10 cents. 


Feb. 27. LONGFELLOW 

Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, No. 125 
Five Cent Classic. Containing the follow- 
ing selections from Longfellow’s writings : 
The Village Blacksmith, The Old Clock on 
the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The 
Open Window, The Day is Done, Rain in 
Summer, The Reaper and the Flowers, 
Afternoon in February, The Rainy Day, 
Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Selections from Longfellow, No. 126 
Five Cent Classic. Woods in Winter, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, A Psalm of Life, The 
Builders, Footsteps of Angels, Hymn to 
the Night, Autumn, Sunrise on the Hills, 
Song of the Silent Land, An April Day, 
The Building of the Ship. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 30 cents. 


Stencils. 
Portrait of Longfellow, 5 cents. 
Puritan Maiden, 10 cents. 
Mayfiower, 10 cents. 
Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. 
Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cts. 
Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. 
Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. 
Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. 
Portrait of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS 


18 x 24 inches, 


Witwam Hiawatha 
Red Deer Minnehaha 
Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 
Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches. 
“At the door on summer evenings.” 
Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 in set. Price, 50 cents. 


Extra Stencils 

U. 8. Flag, 5 cents; U. S. Coat of Arms, 
10 cents. Badge of G. A. R, 10 cents. 
Large Spread Eagle with National Em- 
blems, very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 
Liberty Bel), 5 cents. 
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THE PILGRIM PRESS, BOSTON 


SonGs ror LitTLe Peorie. By Frances 
Weld Danielson and Grace Wilbur Conant. 

This is a book with a wide range. It 
has not only been planned for the day 
school but for the primary and kindergar- 
ten grades of the Sunday school and the 
home. In the first half are hymns, Bible 
verses, processionals and offertories, fol- 
lowed by nature songs and motion songs 
in the last half. One good thing in the 
book is the unusual thought in giving wee, 
one-verse songs for little children who 
cannot master more. Care has been taken 
that the music shall be rhythmical and 
within the compass of children’s voices. 
Among the melodies are of English, 
French and German Carols, and selections 
from the folk-songs of other lands. Chil- 
dren trained in these songs and selections 
will unconsciously absorb a literary taste 
and touch the spiritual side of music. 
Publications issued by The Pilgrim Press 
are of a high order. 


BURT, TERRY, WILSON COMPANY, 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 


CHILD’s CALENDAR BEAUTIFUL. 

Arranged by R. Katharine Beeson. 

This collection of poems and prose se- 
lections has many unique and admirable 
features. In the arrangement for the 
seasons, not only every month is prepared 
for but every month of every school year 
from first to eighth. This facilitates the 
finding of the right thing for the right 
grade. There is not a poor, commonplace 
selection in the whole book, and that is 
saying a great deal in a book of 342 pages. 
It has needed care, judgment, and taste to 
accomplish such a result, and Miss Beeson 
is to be commended for the absence of 
cheap stuff. The introduction informs us 
that this collection was arranged for use in 
the Lafayette (Ind.) schools as a part of 
the regular courses in English and ethics. 
This is surely a compliment to the La- 
fayette Schools, and children who are 
taught such things as these will acquire a 
taste for the best that will last them all 
their lives. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 


In THE REIGN OF THE CoyYOoTE. By 
Katherine Chandler. Drawings by J. W. 
Ferguson Kennedy. 

These Indian tales are drawn from the 
folk-lore of the Pacific coast. Coyote, the 
wisest of the four-footed creatures, holds 
the chief place among the animals that 
assist in bringing blessings on the people 
of the carth. The Creation of the World, 
The Cricket and the Cougar, The Frog in 
the Moon, Old Deer and Old Grizzly, and 
The Story of the Pleiades are some of the 
titles of the stories told here. Illustrated. 
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RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 
VikInG Taxes. By Jennie Hall. 


Children soon learn that the word viking 
stirs the blood, and boys especially read of 
these ancient seamen with great interest. 
The introduction tells what ‘‘ sagas ” are, 
and the way the old tales of Norway were 
told by the firelight in the little huts where 
the Icelanders lived, without many com- 
forts and nothing to do in the long even- 
ings but listen to these stories told by the 
‘«skalds.” After people learned to write 
they wrote these stories down on sheep- 
skin. They have been preserved in the 
museums of Norway, and some of them 
are in this little book of two hundred 
pages. The illustrations are full of the 
old Viking scenes and will seem very 
strange to our children. A Reading List is 
appended for the teacher’s use, and also a 
Pronouncing Index of the strange foreign 
words. 


GEO. W. JACOBS & CO., PHILA. 


Mrs. PINNER’s LITTLE GIRL. 
R. Baker. 


Every little girl will like this story. It 
begins with the ‘‘Little Girl’s ” diary, anda 
most interesting diary, too, for a ten-year- 
old girl. She tries to take care of ‘‘ Kit and 
Buz and the baby” when they all became 
orphans, and her efforts to be a brave little 
girl will do other little girls good. In 
these days, when children are fed on excit- 
ing, high-spiced stories, it is a pleasure to 
see a book of simple, natural living like 
this. There are several good illustrations, 
and the whole atmosphere of the book is 
wholesome for the imagination of children. 


By Louise 


THE PALMER COMPANY, BOSTON 


NatTurRE Stupy IN THE Poets. Arranged 
for school use by Mary Roenah Thomas. 
142 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


Miss Thomas is a teacher and has tried 
to put into this little volume the choice 
selections which she would use in her own 
school. The contents of the book include 
The Seasons, Sounds from the Sea, Flow- 
ers, Notes from Field and Wood, Pictures 
of Indian Life, and Selections for Special 
Days. These will be appreciated by teach- 
ers who have no time to search for such 
things. The selections are choice and the 
book is well arranged. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CoO., N. Y. 

CHILDREN OF OTHER Days. By N. Hud- 
son Moore. 

The portraits of thirty-six notable chil- 
dren of other days, with brief sketches of 
their lives and times, make up the contents 
of this book of seventy-seven pages. In 
many cases the originals of these portraits 
—many of royal children—grew to fill great 
places in the world’s history. Every por- 
trait is a full-paged half-tone of the best 
workmanship. As works of art which 
children will see in their after lives, they 
are most valuable. They are arranged in 
chronological order, closing with the pic- 
ture of Queen Victoria when a child of 
four years. The book is a beautiful gift 
book for children, and introduces them 
most pleasurably into the realms of history 
and art. 


“* Advanced Geography.” 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., N. Y. 


Srories FROM WAGNER. Prepared by J. 
Walker McSpadden. 


The stories briefly outlined in this vol- 
ume are, The Ring of the Curse, Parsifal, 
Lohengrin, Tannhauser, The Master Sing- 
ers, Rienzi, The Flying Dutchman, and 
Tristan and Isolde. As briefly as these 
stories are told, they are given with suffici- 
ent clearness and detail to make the operas 
understood. It is a valuable service to 
busy humanity to condense these famous 
stories, to which allusions are constantly 
made in art and literature. ‘+ Centuries 
before they were set to music in the soul 
of Richard Wagner, some of them had 
been chanted around rude camp-fires by 
savage-looking men clad in the skins of 
animals.” There are many full-page illus- 
trations in this volume which explain and 
vivify the text. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., N. Y. 


Str Toapy Crusor. By S. R. Crockett. 

This boy’s name was George Picton 
Smith, but called Sir Toady Lion because 
of his childish pronunciation of Richard 
Ceeur de Lion. The ‘‘ Crusoe” is attached 
because ‘‘ he discovered a Crusoe’s Island, 
all his own, to disport himself upon” —so 
says the author. The 350 pages of this 
book is a humorous record of the adventu- 
rous Sir Toady and his playmates, the girl 
‘‘Saucy,” and the boy ‘‘Dinky.” There are 
forty-eight illustrations of the adventures 
of these daring children, which seem to in- 
clude everything that any children thought 
of doing. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


Tuk PRINCIPLES OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
NortH America. By Richard Elwood 
Dodge. 

Another of the geography series by the 
same author. It is the first part of the 
The climate of 
the world is studied, in this volume, from 
the standpoint of the wind systems, as 
there is a closer relation between wind 
systems and human conditions than be- 
tween heat belts and human conditions. A 
summary of the elementary principles of 
commerce are here introduced to prepare 
the students for the commercial geography 
that appears later. ‘‘Questions and Exer- 
cises” given here have been prepared by 
Miss Caroline W. Hotchkiss in the Horace 
Mann School, New York City. The same 
beautiful maps appear in this volume as 
are found throughout this series. 





Scrofula 


Makes its presence known 
by many signs, — glandu- 
lar tumors, bunches in the 
neck, cutaneous eruptions, 
inflamed eyelids, sore ears, 
catarrh and wasting dis- 
eases. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Effects permanent cures. 
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; hicks doubt there is'a most favorable | 
es wv every: child’s life for the reading of each book. - 
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to him at just the right age, it appeals to his nature with} 
uliar- power. . There would be a wonderful economy of 


pec 
effort if i books selected for children were: given. thent 3 


vat this. favorable time.—Dr. ‘FRANK McMurry. 


fe Always keep 


“the Children’: 's Classics. 


on your: ‘shelves: a generous. supely.° of 


| No. 45.> StoRms or THE Precrins. 


ie 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS, FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH, 





aan 


Noy z.. —— FABies. yeh aah : 
- PAS ee ord. eres 
the Wolf mad Oo Spent 

Grambpety Tee Nal adhe Crane, Te kd 
es ‘Zisor’s FaBues. 5k egg 
above.” The Hawk and the 5 
. ‘he Seekers & The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
Doves the Shadow, The Cat and the 


~No, pons pension TE Ik... 
taining The Blind Man and the 

Lame sy, "the Wind and tre Sun, The. Arab and the 
olf and the Lamb, The Rat- 


oa the The Cat the Bly w and the Horse, 


ae Bogs, STEMS AND Roots, 


A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Iustrated. 


No: ‘74. WuHAt ANNIE’ SAW: 


Nat: Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle 
a Kitty, rs, Mouse, Rab ate, sod other lanatlipe. animals. 


No, 77... FLowex Frienps. «1. 
A htful Nature Reader, telling ‘about the 
early fing lower, in sispl p agiube, Then 
No. 109.. THe BUTTERFLY wish : 
ing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, -b 
kaye Farhi Seer the story y, What the G . per Baid 
Katydid. A charming little 


“ i 110; PLANT BABIES: 


Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and.othiér 
richly lhsstratya stories. 


No. 143. BABES OF THR Woop. 
RW, soe Nature Reader, la large, clear type, telling 


vee’s. babies, the 


hazel nut; Brazil nut, nuts with M 
Sumac’s babies, cldien rad, otc. Pe, ty ores " 


No. i144:; NATUR STORIES. 


Te about cranberries, beans and other 
plants aa to er Pg ag 


No, 25. ° Tux Butrerriy’s Home. 
Similar to No. tog. 


‘Sécona Grade. ~ - : 


No. 7... LitrLe. Rep Ripine Hood. 


The story of Little Red Riding Hood'told in sim: 
form, Illustrated, large type. Z ple 


No; 8; JACK -AND THE BEANSTALK, 
Always interesting to children, told in ‘simple form, 
No, 75.. Roots anv. Stes, : 
stadt state Stories for second! grade. Large, clear type. 
No. 96. Birp FRIENDs. * 
Stories about the Wo Purple 
tS re The C . "lock an Yellow 
Wey hie buat Sesict” Faljorsihaeedeae 


No. 78. Fiower Frisnps, Il 


; Nature Stories along the same line as No. 1% Ss J 


No. 99. Fiowsr. Friends. 111. 
f Similar to y7-and 78._ Fally illustrated. 
No. 87. -Lpaznps OF. ‘THE ‘SPRINGTIME, 
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walnuts, horse chestnuts, le 





| No, 26. 


— 


No, 185. 


In simple form. for second: 
- story is complete ip four numbers. 


wins ils illustrated 


scsddos Obie PART Lo = ¢ 
The | No. 68; StorY oF ‘THR. NORSEMEN, 


No, 186, RoginsOn ‘Crusoz, Part Il. : 
No. 187." Ropinsow Causok. Part Ills - 


No, 188; Ropinson Crvsox. ‘Part IV: 
“No, 189. Spar oF History. L 


a Franklin, Ful- 
Whimey, Bint, told in simple 


fees —_ ‘Gules, oF History. LL 


. siete, Bryant. 


Story of Trying, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 


No. 196, “L8GeNDs OF THE SPRINGTIME. ~ II. 


the Summer Came {lpdian Legend), Idun 
Legend). 


How 
and the Apples (Norse 


No.198. TH Frower Worup, 


, Centaining many and legénds about flowe 

also many pmo Rae for Maoh sete a %: 
Third Grade. 

‘Nox ty Grimm’s Farry Taress. ..T: 


Her fer Senne, The 


Pay so by Mara L. Pratt: for. the third grade chil- 
panes Se Ronee, Seraee 
Golden Goose, The F 


The Princess and 
rog Prince. 


“Nov'4: _ Grimm’s Fainy Taces. 11, 


Trades, Brother arid 


Uni with No. 1, Hans ‘in Luck, Jack of all 
Sister, 


No, 13. SELECTIONS FROM.GRIMM. © I. 


Uniform with 1 
Wood, Hansel and Gre 


No. 14. 


Pee The Three Little Men in the 


SELECTIONS FROM Génax II. 


Same as 13.. The White. Serpent, Mother Holle; 


The Musicians. 


No. 9, THE Srory or BRYANT. 


A short biogr: by of 
—s of third grade children 


, suitableto the under- 
Hig ® on grade list 
men and 


dims biograp of twenty -fiv 
Pa ay Forenilt tid this bor Kesslashle'te wave ox 
desk so as to Rave at hand a. shest yot compplere 


fiotors of the following : 
No, 25. 
, | PUTNAM, 
No, 27. © PENN. 
No. 28. 
No. 29 
Nox 30, 
No. 31. 


WASHINGTON. 
FRANKLIN. 
WEBSTER. 
LANCOLN, 

_ No, 35.~ LowEL. 
No..36. 
‘Boies 


‘TENNYSON, 

WHITTIER. 

No. 43. Coorsr. 

No. 44. FULTON. 

“No.48.~. Eu: Warpwey. 
+ No, 60. 2 
No. 61, 
No, 62. 


_ Epson. 
HAWTHORNE. - 
S. F. B, Monsz. 


Srory oF CoLumBUs. 


ae 81, st w. ‘Rfiub. 


No, 20. STORISS FROM GARDEN AND Frecy. I. 


sed Soaps OS in Pri- 


No-24. * Srorrés FROM GARDEN AND Figipy Ti. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, ete. 


In simple form, the Story of the Pilgtim Fathers, 
No. 46. Story OF THE BosTON TeA Pariy. 
Besides the Set ~ the Tea Party, the book con- 


tains swords. ahd of . two songs, 
Tea” and “ The of Yankee Doodle.” 


A story mple form, M 8. EB. Dawes, of 
how the brave ia sian Eric yah Lay merica, 


No. 69, Puss tn Boors, 


So of Buse y yet fg oe Of interest to boys and girls is the 


No. 95. Storigs. or. Revoivrion. 1. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


No. 96. Srorits or Revoiurion. - if. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No, 101, ‘ Stortes OF Revoivtion,. Ill. 
Same as 95-and 96. Battleof Long Island: 


No, 1207" THE: LipertyY Beui. 


Story written by Mrs. S. E. Fawal, also ala 6s 
the complete poem. beginning 


There was tumult in the City; 
In'the:quaint old Quaker town.” 


WHAT A PROGRESSIVE 
SUPERINTENDENT SAYS 
OF. THEM: 

Tt may be of interest 
to you to know that we 
are using 1700 copies 
of the Scent classics 
in the Salem Schools. 
These little books were 
introduced at the be- 
ginning of the present 
year and are winning 
their way-with the 
teachers»and pupils. 

L..R. TRAVER, 
Supt. of Schools, 


Salem,.Ore. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, 


| 18H. 17th Street; New York 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
5 Bromfield Street, Boston 
~' Market Street, Ban Fraaciece 





* Reyolutionary. 
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- ". 37). * PRIMARY EDUCATION. _ 





“Tf stories are taken out of child-life 





To Begin Right it will be crippled-and deprived of. that 
=. ‘At the’ Right Time , which is necessary for subsequent healthy 
ds an Important Element of Subeees. growth.”—-Chicago Course of Study. 





Secure A Library for Your School at no 
Pecuniary Cost to You 
BY SENDING NOW 


For our Hawthorne Library Certificates ’’ (/re), to be placed in the hands of your pupils, 
each one acting as 4 representative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. 


Our Special $10 Forty Volume Library for Little Ones 


The following list of children’s books-has been ¢arefully arranged in accordance 
with modern pedagogical ideas concerning the proper selection of literature for chil- 
dren. All the books are printed on good paper, large type, and beautifully illustrated. 


Lucy's Wonderful Globe ‘ ; ; ; . $30 Plant Babies é ; ’ <5 So EOF 30 
Adventures of a Brownie. =. : , . 30 Buds, Stems, and Roots Pu tg Se .JO 
Through the Looking Glass . j ; , . .30 Ethics, or Stories for Home and School F : .40 
Alice in Wonderland - - . ‘ ; .40 Health Chats with Young Readers ‘ . ° .40 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngen: Heidics : d .30 Stories of the Bible. Vol. I. . one ae Se .40 
‘Robinson Crusoe for. Yong Folks A : ‘ .40 Stories of the Bible. Vol.Il. ~~. a ‘ ; .40 
Story of Ulysses... - : : -30 Colonial Children , ‘ ; ‘ : ° .40 
Water Babies for rang aidees . ° ‘ 39 . Stories of the United States . : A . ; .40 
In Mythland ‘ : - ‘ . . ._ «30° Stories of Great Inventors . Bnei ; ; .30 
Asop's Fables. Vol. i. eet g sa oo eo 5 > QO 7. RENE OE Peet MAE oe ee ‘ .30 


sop's Fables, Vol, Il. Baie teg . " .30 Stories of Pioneers : : ‘ } . , .30 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers — . ; ; .30- Some of Our Authors . ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ i .30 
Boy an Wer ere 6 Oh a gs ge Pa Domber i ee Oy gO 
Friends of the Field. rey oS ge RI DD EEE GT gee keg .40 
Intro, Leaves from Nature’s Story Book ao 4 .30 Gulliver's Travels .. ‘ ‘ : : , ‘ .30 
In Birdland, Vol. I... P ‘ ‘ ‘Sate .30 Dog of Flanders . ; . ; ‘ : ; .30 
In Birdland. Vol. II... i : 4 ; .30- Swiss Family Robinson ‘Sake ote Se : .40 


Leaves from Nature’s Story Book . : ; .40 Our Flower Friends’. ‘ : ‘ - : .30 
Legends of the Spring Time : ; , : .30 Black Beanty . ‘ ; ‘ . : ; .30 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard . ‘ ; . 30 ©Story of Hiawatha ¢ ; . ; : ; 130 


To take up this offer now is.to give your pupils the benefit of ‘a tull year’s 
; use of a valuable School Library. 








Address EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ee SS 238 Wabash Avenue . ge Bromficid Strost = SS = OD 
NEW YORE pat CHICAGO. _ BOSTON a4N PRANGIBCO 











